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Notes. 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO WORCESTER 
A CENTURY AGO. 


‘Tue following is a copy of a diary kept by 
‘Capt. Joseph Roche, R.N., of his journey by 
‘post-chaise or private carriage from Liverpool 
to Worcester on Oct. 11-21 of some year 
-during the wars with Napoleon. The year, 
I think, from internal evidence, was 1809,* 
in which King George III.’s jubilee was kept, 
but was certainly the year in which “ the 
new Bridge”’ at Shrewsbury was being 
‘built. Capt. Roche (not yet, however, a 
‘captain he entere1 the Navv in 1806 only 
and was probably a midshipman) was 
‘accompanied by an escort or detachment 
of cavalry and by a companion whom he 
‘does not name, but who may have been the 
officer in command of the cavalry. He 
nowhere states what the object of the journey 
was, but from the presence of an escort it 
must have been on official business. The 

i fills a small octavo notebook inter- 


* In 1809 Oct. 11 fell on a Wednesday ; it fell on 
a Friday in 1805 and 1811.) 


leaved with blotting paper, and several 
sentences are left incomplete and pages left 
blank, showing that the writer intended to 
finish it at leisure. I imagine that it was 
continued in another book which has dis- 
appeared, and probably to the end of the 
journey. Some of the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.’ may be able to throw a light on 
the references to people and places, and on 
the omissions. at, for instance, was 
“the new Church built in the Gothic taste,” 
at Worsley, or Manchester, or where? It 
was apparently at the same place as “ Mr. 
Gilbert’s”” “very smart brick House.” 


DIARY. 


Friday, the 11th of Oct. Began our march 
from Liverpool about 12. The Road to Prescot 
is what they call extremely good being paved all 
the Way but I do not account it very much so— 
there are so many Coal Carts go this Road that 
if it were not paved it would soon be torn to 
Pieces. Dined at Prescot (8 M.) about 2 o’c. It 
is a neat Market Town, near it is ....* the 
Seat E. of Derby—there is scarce anything worth 
seeing which I suppose is the Reason the old lady 
refuses Stranggar.t Set off and got to Warring- 
ton by 4 p. 4—the Road most Part paved—on 
the Entrance of the Town passed by an elegant 
Brick House built by Mr. Tho. Patten, a Pro- 
prietor of the Copper Works. The Foundation 
of the House is of the Dross of Copper. Warring- 
ton is 10 M. f. Prescot, 18 f. Liverpool—it is a 
large populous Town and the new Houses ve 
neat. There is an Academy here—founded muc 
like a College—it is chiefly for Presbyterians— 
the young Vaughans were educated here. I had 
a letter from Mr. Armstrong to Rev. Mr. Enfield, 
Professor of Languages, he shewed me the little 
there was to be seen—a tolerable Library, fine 
Prospect from the Leads, and a small neat Room 
which each Student has to himself. He furnished 
us with the Cardt of the Academy. We walked 
about the Town, there is a fine Stone Bridge over « 
the River Mersey, the first—returned to the Red 
Lion, supped and went to Bed. 

Saturday 12th. We did intend to take a Boat 
from hence quite up to Manchester and to leave 
our Horses here, but hearing the Boat was at 
Worsley§ and that we must send a Man for it 
and thinking we should be tired of going 20 Miles 
in a Boat, besides there was a more essential 
Reason, I did not think I had Money enough to 
carry us to Shrewsbury—for it would have cost 
about two Guineas, so I thought I might as well 
work my Horses and save the Money. We left 
Jack’s Trunk and my Portmanteau thinking to 
return the same Way as they told us the Road 
through Northwich was very bad—we break- 
fasted and marched off about 9 o’c. The Road 
was very sandy and heavy—turned off to the left 
at 16 M. f. W., that is we got out and walked to 
Worsley wh. was about 14 Mile out of the Road 
up a bad Lane and met the Cavalry on the March 
4 Miles farther. When we got to the Inn at 


* Omitted in original. 
+ Illegible. £ 
§ ? Waveley (indistinct). 
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Worsley, we were told we must either send or 
go to Mr. Gilbert’s, Steward to the Duke, for a 
Ticket to see the Works. To save Time we went 
ourselves to Mr. Gilbert’s, a very smart brick 
House on rising* Ground commands a View of 
the Canal—within sight is a large Moor or quick 
Sand, We got a Note—sent it to the Workmen ; 
waited some time; at last the Boat is ready. 
Candles brought we embarked in ‘a long narrow 
Boat adapted for the Purpose. We entered....t 

Sunday 13th. Breakfasted, it rained so hard 
the whole Morning that we did not stir out till 
after Dinner, took a Walk down to the Bridge to 
see the great Flood. The Water came down at 
a great Rate and had overflowed its Banks. The 
Houses on the other Side the River....* are 
called....+ we crossed another Bridge only for 
Foot Passengers made of Wood. We went into 
the new Church built in the Gothic taste, it is 
very neat withinside, the Pews of Wainscot with 
the Owners’ Names—round this Church is a 
Square of Houses likewise built in the Gothic 
Stile—it stands very pleasant in Point of Prospect. 
We walked thro’ all the Streets and truly Man- 
chester may be reckoned the....f. 

Monday 14th. Went to look at the River— 
was very glad to see the Waters had subsided 
somewhat—breakfasted—found the Bill very ex- 
orbitant, told the Fellow of it before all his Ser- 
vants. I wish there was some other House 
besides this Bull’s Head, the Fellow must have 
a bad Heart—he hates a Dog—was glad to leave 
the Fellow’s House—set off at 10—the Road very 
sandy all the Way, the late Rains made it better 
for travelling—in some Parts it was overflowed 
but in none so high as to come into the Carriage. 
It was not without some Debates that we con- 
cluded of going the Northwich Road, however 
I wrote to Mrs. Dale at the Red Lion at Warring- 
ton to send the Trunk, etc., to the White Lion at 
Chester. We found the Road much like that 
f. W., but on the Whole it was the shortest and 
best way from Manchester to Chester. We just 
stopped at Mairnt to water the Horses near a 
large neat brick House belonging to Squire 
Brookes—and a few Miles farther a White House 
standing very low belonging to....f and a little 
farther on is a very large noble brick House with 
Offices at the Back, the Seat of the late....f 

dy. ...Tf now lives in it the present....f being 
a Minor about 8 years old—the Estate is worth 
12000 a year which will be drawn by the time he 
is of age. 

About 2 o’c. we got to Northwich, it is 20 M. 
f. Manchester, 12 f. Warrington and 17 f. Chester. 
We put up at the Crown where we met with a 
good Dinner and droll Landlord. Directly after 
we had dined we went to see the Salt Pits—we 
entered the Place where it was drawing up, sorted 
and weighed. We put a Jacket over our Clothes 
and went down with a Man in one of the Buckets 
30 Yds. the first Shaft—-then 22 Yds. to the 
Bottom. When I got down I was agreeably 
struck with the Novelty of the Place a_fine 
high Roof—with large long rows of Pillars 
glittering like Diamonds presented itself—with a 
Door at the Top where we were lowered down. 
This Pit is 52 Yds. from the Surface of the Earth, 
it is 20 ft. high, and contains ? of an Acre of 
Ground. The Sides, Roof, etc., is quite smooth 

+ Omitted. 
t (?) indistinct. 


and were as if worked with a Chisel. They begin: 
at top to break off large Pieces and work down.. 
The Pillars are 10 ft. by 5 but are not equi-distant,. 
This Place must have a fine Appearance when 
illuminated. The Men work Task* 2/4 pr Ton 
which they do with Ease in a Day sometimes 2 /6,. 
This Rock Salt may be bought here for 8d.* a 
Bucket on Condition of paying the Duty w. is 
3.1 the Piece* for the Rock Salt pays £6 per Ton 
Duty and the Pit pays annually £22,000, it be- 
longs to Mr. Blackburn of Liverpool. The Town 
also paid last Year £82,700 Duty for Salt. There. 
is one Pit which extends two Acres, the Pillars 
are regular but the Earth having in some Places 
given way: some People think it dangerous to- 
go down tho’ there are many men still employed 
in it. The White Salt is much preferable to the - 
Black, but there is a great Deal of stone mixed 
with both sometimes. The ite runs clear a 
long _ but narrow, it....f The Salt Springs. 


I ordered the Men a Crown which they always 
come and drink at the Inn. The Truth is tho’ 
they work hard, subsist till Night on Bread and 
Butter Milk, they have a good hot Supper; they 
may be very healthy but I do not think they 
appear to be strong. In the Evening we went to 
see a Company of Strollers. The House was very 
good and the Performance especially the Females 
not very bad. George Barnwell was played by 
one Martin who has a genius for painting botht 


fort spouting in which I cannot say he shines. . 


There was a little Boy about 8 Years old who 
astonished us by playing upon a Spiratto (or 
improved Dulcimer) exceeding fine, he has a 
surprising Ear, can play 2 or 3 Tunes and can 
learn one in a Minute, his Father is a great Genius 
and Jack of all Trades very sober and indus- 


trious and has taught his Boy to play much better - 


than himself. The young Genius does it with so 
much Ease and Pleasure that it is thought he 
would make a great Figure in the musical World 
if he were put under the Hands of an able Master, 
but the Father seems very fond of him and says 
they do very well in the Country—sufficient to 
maintain themselves. Would not punish our- 
selves by staying the Entertainment of the Mock 
Doctor but crawled Home. The Girls who acted 
were not very handsome—su(?) atrag mo nfiome.§ 

Tuesday 15th. Breakfasted, had just cash to 
pay the Bill, forced to exclude the Fille de C. 
which I fancy she so resented as to lay a Spell: 
upon us, for we had just got out of the Town 
when we found the Screw of the Spring had given 
way—whilst we were repairing this by lashing 
it to the car* espied a much greater Misfortune, . 
alas one of the Balirt Necks was broken all the 
Wood Part and the under Iron only held by the 


upper Plate. This compelled us to return to our ° 


facetious Landlord—we walked and Thomas 
drove the Carriage sitting in the Boot. 

It was a rainy Day so we comforted ourselves 
= — home and the Pleasure of a Dance that 
Night. 


Wednesday 16th. Did not get up till } past 9° 


—breakfasted, then I waited on my pretty Part- 
ner Miss Filkin, found her Father, instead of a 
Physician, a small Apothecarie’s Shop, made a 


t Omitted Illegible. 
§ Illegible, but apparently a quotation from - 
some foreign language. 
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short Visit and set off at 12—parted good Friends 
with the Fille de Chambre. The Road to Chester 
was excessive heavy and a little hilly within 3 
Miles it is roughly i ae ssed over the Race 
Ground a few Miles f. Northwich avoided a 
high Hill and sandy Road by taking a small Tract 
to the left. I thought we were to go thro’ a 
Forest but alas it was a Common, Rabbit Warren— 
where we saw them running about. It was past 
4 when we got to Chester, called for our Dinner 
directly—-by the time we had done it was dark, 
walked out saw a female Elephant—saw it lay 
down—took a game at Billiards it being too dark 
to see the Town. It was now the Fair Time, and 
abounded with Plenty of....* Walked soberly 
and righteously to Supper, wrote Journal du 
Temst and retired to Rest. 
Prnry LEwIs. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NAMING OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


Durine the régimes of William Stroudley 
and R. J. Billinton, the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway maintained an 
excellent system of locomotive nomencla- 
ture, one of the virtues of which, in my 
opinion, was that it served to emphasize 
the inherent beauty of some of the Surrey 
and Sussex place-names: such names, for 
instance, as ‘‘ Dorking,’ ‘‘ Broadwater,” 
and ‘“‘ Aldingbourne”’ ; ‘‘ Ditchling,”’ Chid- 
dingfold,’ and “‘ Imberhorne.” Times are 
changed with the Brighton Company ; but 
the practice of naming engines still flourishes 
on the London and North-Western and 
Great Western Railways, and a notable 
example of its popularity at the present 
day is afforded by the case of London and 
North-Western engines Nos. 372 and 956. 
Before the War, these engines were named 
“Germanic”? and Dachshund”’ respec- 
tively : they are now “ Belgic”’ and “‘ Bull- 
dog,’ the old name being struck through 
with a red line, and the new name sur- 
mounting the old one on a separate name- 
plate. 

Literature is well represented on the 
London and North - Western. ‘‘ Shake- 
speare,”’ Milton,’ ‘“‘ Wordsworth,” ‘‘ Ten- 
nyson,’ ‘Scott,’ ‘“‘Thomas Carlyle,” 
“Charles Dickens,’ are all on the register 
of past and present names; and in 1913-14 
a batch of thirty appeared, ranging from 
the author of ‘ The Decline and Fall’ to the 
author of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ It is, 
perhaps, reasonable that ‘‘ Charles Wolfe,” 
“Thomas Campbell,” ‘“‘ Felicia Hemans,”’ 
and the like, should find snug places in this 
series, to the exclusion of such distinctive 
classics as De Quincey, Hazlitt, Borrow, 


* Omitted. + Sic. 


Browning, Meredith, and others that might. 
be mentioned. But it is not clear why 
“Thomas B. Macaulay” should be pre-- 
ferred to “‘ Lord Macaulay” ; and ‘‘ Robert 
L. Stevenson ”’ might have been generously 
expanded into ‘“‘ Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
As for ““G. P. Neele,”’ author of a volume- 
of London and North-Western “ Railway 
Reminiscences,’ his admission to such good 
society is evidently by way of a graceful’ 
compliment on the part of the Company. 

The Waverley Novels also have contri- 
buted their quota to the London and North 
Western and Great Western lists, particu- 
larly the latter ; and it is interesting to note- 
that on both railways ‘ Redgauntlet’ ap- 
peared as two words, ‘‘ Red Gauntlet.” I 
wrote to Crewe aad Swindon on the subject, 
and am curious to know whether my re- 
commendation has had effect. 

To appreciate an engine-name, one need 
not always have regard to its original sig- 
nification. Long years ago, a towa in Wilt- 
shire gave its name to a dukedom ; with the- 
result that nowadays the name “ Marl- 
borough” probably suggests dukes rather - 
more readily than it suggests Wiltshire. 
Wiltshire must hide her diminished head : 
the name “ Marlborough ”’ has, so to speak, 
enlarged its area of significance. In turn,. 
this dukedom gives its name to Great 
Western engine No. 4111; and forthwith 
the name “ Marlborough,” by its very be- 
stowal, becomes a personal possession of the - 
locomotive, and an expression of its identity. 
To the engine-lover, the magic name of 
** Marlborough ”’ will conjure up visions, not 
of dukes merely, but also of Great Western . 
No. 4111. The dukes must hide their 
diminished heads: once again the name 
“Marlborough” has enlarged its area of” 
significance. 

There is, however, a variety of nomen- 
clature—much in vogue on the Great 
Western—which tends to gainsay this com- - 
fortable thecrizing. Such names as “‘ County 
of Monmouth,” “ City of Bristol,” are hardly - 
names at all in any true sense. By no 
legitimate stretch of imagination can a loco- 
motive be called a county or a city: it can. 
be called after-a county or a city, which 
is a different matter altogether. ‘‘ Here- 
fordshire”’ or “‘ Hereford”’ may be a fit 
and proper name for an engine; but “‘ County 
of Hereford,” ‘‘ City of Hereford,” involve - 
a hopeless incongruity. The eldest son of” 
the Dukes of Beaufort takes his title (pre- 
sumably) from a cathedral city in the West ; : 
yet we are not advised that he ever sub-- 
scribes himself “‘ City of Worcester.” 
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One gathers, however, from Mr. A. J. L. 
“White's very interesting article in the book- 
det ‘ Great Western Railway Engines, 1914,’ 
that the Company knew precisely what it 
was about in the matter of these ‘‘ Counties ” 
Cities’ ; that, in fact, the naming cf 
locomotives is really quite a utilitarian affair 
—at Swindon. The “ City” class of engine 
“was introduced in 1903, 

‘and from this time may be said to have com- 
menced a system of naming successive batches 
and types of engines with the view, first, of secur- 
‘ing ready identification, and, later on, of helping 
in a scheme of standardization which it was de- 
sired to accomplish. The names appropriated 
-to the ‘ Cities’ were chosen after cathedral and 
-other cities through which the Company’s line 
runs; moreover the common word ‘ City’ was 
employed advisedly to indicate a type.” 
Further on the writer remarks :— 

* Although, perhaps, the naming, in addition 
to the numbering, of engines is not really neces- 
“sary, there is a good deal to be said in favour of it. 
Certainly it has one outstanding feature to com- 
~nend it, viz., that it serves as an aid to memory. 

Numbers are more or less difficult to carry in 
mind, and it is an interesting fact that, so far as 
Great Western engines are concerned, the names 
-of individuals and of types constitute a facility 
of reference which means much where time is 
concerned—and time is money. For instance, 
in the locomotive shops one hears frequently 
- requests for such and such a part for a ‘ Knight,’ 
a ‘Star,’ or a ‘County,’ and the men are able 
-to identify immediately what is wanted.” 

So that at Swindon an engine-name is a 
~mere label, a mere identification mark, a 
“convenient means to a ccmmercial end. 


Meanwhile, I shall continue of the opinion 
that a fine engine-name is a worthy end in 
itself. And I shall go still further, and shall 

~maintain that for a due appreciation of the 
-delicious resonance of Aldingbourne’”’ no 
'“ programme ” whatever is needed, no ham- 
let in West Sussex, nor even a six-coupled 
radial tank-engine, resplendent in livery of 
-olive-green. It is its own complete justi- 
fication . and while it may serve many a 
useful purpose, it is likewise a thing of 
beauty—which is more to my own purpose. 
J. H. Hosss. 


ZORIADA’ (A.D. 1786) 


WORDBOOKS. 
(See ante, p. 5.) 


Eccentricity, iii. 8....; but, when you suffer 
fancy to take the reign (sic for “rein ’’), all is 
error; violence, and eccentricity; (Not in D. 
before 1794.) 

End (To an), iii. 73....would I have lived months 

-and months to an end,..., without calling upon 
-you ? (Not D. 16 after 1717.) 


AND THE 


Endangered, i. 189...., as_the endangered 
safety of her dear Doctor Wi : x 
1846-1692.) 

Enlivener, iii. 54. You shall, said Zoriada, be 
the enlivener of my days; (In D. not 1821-1774), 
_ Entablature, iii. 137...., and the inscription, 
intended for the entablature, (D. not 1834-1718.) 

Equality of mind, ii. 130...., and Zoriada, with 
her usual equality of mind, betrayed neither 
pleasure or pain at the news : it was this equality 
of mind,..., that stung him to the soul; (In 
D. from 1647 and 1711 only.) 

‘Exceptionable, i. 169...., he was a dissipated, 
a daring, and a most exceptionable being. (D. 
only 1754 and 1813, of persons.) 

Fall down, iii. 94. I will inform myself if a 
cutter, or any other small vessel can be hired to 
fall down after the Indiaman, (In the D. not 
quoted with reference to the British Channel.) 

Familiarised, iii. 46...., the little girl was so 
far familiarised that she began to chat with him ; 
(Cf. ‘Fanny Seymour,’ p. 61. D. not 1774-1711. ) 
_ Fish for, i. 153...., to fish at all points for 
intelligence, (In D. not 1806-1752.) 

Fish out of, i. 23...., for this is the sum and 
substance of every thing I could fish out of her. 
(Not in D. 1866-1770.) 

Flinty-hearted, i. 85...., whilst her  flinty 
hearted keeper was revelling in all the délices of 
existence. (D. not 1845-1626.) 

Fluster, i. 24...., might happen to have an 
inkling to understand what the fluster at Heath 
Farm could mean, (In D. omitted 1848-1728.) 

Flutter, ii. 20...., are worthy to put your lord- 
ship into such a flutter and taking, (Not D. 1818- 
1780. A ‘‘Lord Flutter’’ occurs on pages 100 
and 101 of ‘The History of Fanny Seymour.’ 
London: 1769. She was an orphan.) 

Fortepiano, iii. 27. Lord Drew set (sie as else- 
where) down to a forte piano, (The D. has no 
eariier dates than 1769 and 1771.) 

Garter-blue, i. 3...., and on the rail of a chair, 
.. +, by a garter blue ribband, hung a lute. (D. 
not before 1789.) 

Get at, iii. 32...., when he could get at them, 
(D. before 1833, only from 1771.) 

Get on, iii. 3....; for he did so veigle, and so 
get on the blind side of me, (Not D. in this com- 
bination.) 

Gimerark. i. 109....3 for except a power of 
learned gimcracks, as your globuses, and the like, 
she has not a bad mark about her. i. 111. How 
the devil, said he, did all these learned gimcracks, 
as you very properly call them, come here? 
(Not D. 1843-1748, with this epithet.) 

Go on with, iii. 125....to see how it goes on 
with those we love, is far more comfortable, 
(D. from 1634, 1662, 1725, 1737, 1884; but in 
the sense of “continue.” Here it means “ to 
fare, succeed.’’) 

Gospel-truth, iii. 23...., as so many gospel 
truths, 

Heart-breaking, ii. 118...., O heart-breaking 
illusion, said she, (D. not 1885-1711.) : 

Heart-cheering, i. 56...., I will fly, with honest 
Martha, to this heart chearing spot, (D. only 
1644.) 

Heart-reviving, iii. 185....: which was re- 
ceived only two days before their personal con- 
firmation of this heart reviving report. (Not D.) 
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Heart-searching, ii. 112. Oppressed by reflections 
of a most heart-searching kind, iii. 86. What 
does this heart searching present lead to? (D. 
not 1863-1708.) 

Hedge-stake, ii. 3..., here are our friends sure 
enough, with pitch-forks, hedge-stakes, and all 
the weapons of defence, (Not D. 1843-1602.) 

Heroics, i. 166..., she is ignorant of life, and 
far gone in the heroics of sentiment. ii. 98. A 
string of Sentiments and Heroics. iii. 83...., 
Captain Mims, with false heroics, came to spend 
at Doctor Withers’s, (Not D. 1847- 

54. 

High-flyer, i. 181....3 but if once you will 
condescend to take leave of these high flyers, 
(Not D. 1858-1694.) 

High-learned, ii. 114. Martha, to please her 
beloved lady subscribed with her lips to all her 
high learned tenets ; (Not D.) 

Hope (Live upon), ii. 26...., I must nevertheless 
persevere, and...., live upon hope, ii. 113...., 
and live upon hope of seeing her again... (The 
D. hops over this phrase.) 

Horseback, i. 163....you seem to be seeking to 
verify the old proverb, set a beggar a horseback 
— —., (D. quotes this from 1667 and 1809. It 
occurs in The Daily Mirror of March 30, 1916.) 

Horse-pond, i. 194. Half a dozen strong fellows 
and a horse-pond being the ugly idea that pre- 
sented itself to his imagination, (Cf. T. i. 113 ; 
iii. 33; iv. 72. D. not 1843-1746.) 

Improvable, ii. 98....this solemn treaty, which, 
though it sprung from the dictates of an untangled 
mind, was to him a kind of earnest of an improv- 
able approbation. (Not D. in this sense of 
“un-provable, incapable of proof.’’) 

Indiaman, i. 153...., and on board the India- 
man that brought her over (It occurs in other 
parts of the novel, e.g., iii. 94, 129, 1838. D. not 
1844-1772.) 

Indulged, i. 11....if indulged  sorrow,..., 
destroys your existence. (D. not 1831-1736.) 

Inexplicability, ii. 60...., where all is mystery 
and inexplicability. (D. not before 1804.) 

Instructively, i. 7. Doctor Withers instructively 
made his best bow; (Not D. 1875-1719. It may 
be a misprint for ‘‘ instinctively.”’) 

Join hands with, i. 63...., or to join hands with 
a banditti of which he was a member. iii. 10. Is 
it possible, said Zoriada, that any of my sex can 
join hands with him that sheds blood ? iii. 69....; 
and I will never more join hands with it. (D. 
from 1886 and 1603 only.) 

Kitchen (Tea-), ii. 67...., that, nolens volens, 
would have a thing shaped exactly the same as 
our tea kitchen, placed on the table before her, 

Lighis, iii. 110..., not merely to confirm our 
faith,...., but as lights for their future conduct. 
(Not D. 1793-1748.) 

Likelier, iii. 11...., and has much likelier 
taken this step from the example of the fashion- 
able world, (Not D.) 

_ Line, iii. 68....a belief that your private line 
is not so eligible as a man of title; (Apparently 
for lineage. D. not 1849-1725.) 

_ Vivelinesses, i. 122....; there are many little 
livelinesses, called gallantries, that gentlemen 
think it their duty to pay the ladies, ii. 38....; 
your livelinesses, sir, were to yourself, (D. not 
this plural.) 

Lover-like, iii. 61. No lover-like intimacy was 
ever more in the great sublime style, (D. not 
1808-1748.) 


Madam, i. 159...., and asked him if her lady,- 
madam Zoriada, was gone hence. i. 173. Con- 
descend to answer me one question madam, are 
you not engaged to Captain Mims? i.193....,to- 
take care of Madam Zoriada, ii. 7....; and that 
the doctor was set forth on horse-back to look for- 
madam Zoriada, (Not D. in this sense of ‘“ un- 
married lady.” Cf. Mrs.’’ for Miss ” in T.) 

Made, iii. 38. If she but lives, cried she, I arn 
a made woman again, 

Maneuvrings, iii. 18...., Martha having pub- 
lished all his manceuverings, (D. not before 1787.) 

Marking-stone, i. 122. Aye, sir, said Martha,. 
looking very archly, you know better than that 
comes to, it is not for such a poor body as I to 
throw a marking stone; (D. 1545 and 1676. It 
is said to be used still at Carlisle. See ‘N. & Q.,”” 
12 S. i. 308.) 

Medicated, iii. 90. The Doctor gave instant. 
orders for a medicated bath, (D. not in this 
combination.) 

Miltonize, i. 156. Lord Drew adopted her taste - 
and sentiments ;....; and miltonized and sub- 
every object around them: (D. not before - 

893.) 

Minutes (Long), i. 136. The nobleman told the- 
hours which he affirmed moved that day by the- 
long minutes, 

Misjudging, iii. 157....3 weak, misjudging~ 
man, not to be well aware that...(D. not 1788- 
1598.) 

Music-room, iii. 27...., I have a music room,. 
and one or two well tuned instruments ; (Cf. T. 
i. 85, where, however, the building is not so- 
called. Not D. 1842-1692.) 


Epwarp §S. Dopason. 
(To be continued.) 


VAILING THE HAT.’—Edward Lewkenor- 
of Denham in West Suffolk died of smallpox 
in December, 1634, ‘‘ nondum 21.’ Though 
so young, he left a daughter of three months, . 
who in course of time married Horatio 
Townshend of Raynham. I suppose that 
she carried her father’s portrait with her to 
Raynham, for in March, 1904, it came up to 
Christie’s to be sold, with about two hundred 
other Raynham portraits. It fetched 351, 
and now hangs at Blo’ Norton Hall, the- 
property of Prince Frederick Duleep Singh. 
Edward Lewkenor’s funeral sermon was 
preached by Timothy Oldmayne, minister- 
of Denham, and was afterwards published. 
In speaking of the young man’s “ humble. 
and courteous carriage and demeanour- 
towards all,’ he gives as evidence of it “‘ the- 
hat gently vailed and the hand of respect 
and love reached forth.” A few years ago, 
when printing some extracts from i 
sermon, I suggested that ‘“‘ vailed”’ was a. 
printer’s error for “ raised.” But from your 
recent notice (12 S. ii. 499) of a new section - 
of the ‘N.E.D.’ I learn the needlessness of 
this suggestion, for the word “ vailed”’ had 
as a second meaning that of ‘“ lowered.’” 
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As I get the ‘N.E.D.’ by the volume and 
~not by the section, I do not know what 
-examples of “ vail” in this sense are given. 
But it is curious that practically the same 
sense can be got from the word in this case, 
whether you wrongly take it to represent 
“* raise’ or rightly take it to mean “‘ lower.” 
That, of course, is due to the fact that when 
you take off your hat to bow, you may raise 
st or lower it, according to the fashion of 
theday. If we had no other way of knowing 
how they bowed in the seventeenth century, 
yet we should know it by this use of the 
word “ vailing.”” I think about forty years 
sago a fashion of bowing came in which 
might certainly be called “ vailing the hat,” 
but which could hardly be called ‘“ gently 
~vailing’’ it, for it was banged down to the 
knee with all the force possible, as if one was 
trying to fell an ox. I believe that this 
fashion has had its little day and is now 
: gone out. S.A. 


“To ToucH For.....’’—The phrase “‘ to 
“touch (a person) for’’ (money, &c.), in the 
sense of “‘ to get something out of a person,” 
with implication of some craftiness, I had 
supposed to be quite a recent birth of slang ; 
but the ‘N.E.D.’ carries it back to 1760. 
I have recently noted a coincidence which 
invests the phrase with an antiquity not only 
respectable, but venerable. In colloquial 
Latin tangere (aliquem aliqua re) is used in 
_ the same way. See Plautus,‘ Epidicus, 705, 
tstam ob rem te tetigi triginta minis (I touched 
“you for, did you out of, 30 minae). Cf. also 
the anonymous line quoted in Cic. ‘ de Or.,’ 
ii. 64, § 257; tangere hominem vult bolo (for 
good haul), Plaut., ‘Poenulus, 101; @re 
militari tetigero lenunculum, 1286; bene ego 
illum tetigi, ‘Pseudolus,’ 1238. 

Analogous is a phrase in ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ cap. xx., which seems to have 
been missed by the ‘N.E.D.’ The needy 
scholar, describing his methods of raising 
‘the wind, says :— 

“The moment a nobleman returns from his 
travels ...... I strike for a_ subscription ...... I 
they let me have a dedication fee, I smite them 
‘once more for engraving their coat-of-arms at the 


top.’ 
82. 


THomas De QuviNcEy’s IN 
“Errionypp, SoutH CARNARVONSHIRE.—De- 
tailing retrospective impressions of a visit 
to North Wales after a lapse of eighteen 
years, interesting. particulars are given in 
the fascinating ‘ Autobiography’ appertaining 
to rural Llanystumdwy. In recalling past 
smemories De Quincey erroneously concluded 


that the parish alluded to—Eifionydd—was in 
Merionethshire. It is in South Carnarvon- 
shire. He stated his having spent four 
months in Wales—July to November, 1802. 
Light has incidentally been thrown on 
certain incidents by investigations directed 
towards substantiating recorded annals and 
supplying omissions in detail and personalia. 
The Rev. Henry Hughes, Brynkir, South 
Carnarvonshire, an authority on religious 
antecedents and facets of history bearing on 


this part of the principality, has been at 


especial pains to verify information as to 
the exact sojournable spot in a lengthy, 
luminous sketch on ‘De Quincey, Wales, 
and Methodism,’ appearing in Y Drysorfa 
(The Treasury), July, 1900. 

After translating some memorabilia in 
extenso from undoubted attestations cir- 
cumstantially ascertained, he unhesitatingly 
affirmed the place to be Glanllynau—a 


farmhouse not only tallying with De. 


Quincey’s description, but in near proximity 
to the Cambrian line of railway, a short 
distance from Afonwen Station, on the 
journey to Criccieth, and within the parish of 
Llanystumdwy. Following up the thread 
of discovery, the narrator declared the name 
of the farmer and host. Evan Owen was 
then 59, and his wife five years younger, 
both zealous Calvinistic Methodists. They 
had a family of seven children, four sons and 
three daughters. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


ConTESTED Lonpon Lorp MAayoran 
Exections.—As, despite much prefatory 
muttering in the City, there was no con- 
test for the 1916-17 Lord Mayoralty, 
there can be recalled, without fear of its 
being drawn into a precedent, what is 
probably the earliest journalistic account of 
such an occurrence. In Dawks’s News- 
Letter of Oct. 1, 1698, it was recorded that 

“On Thursday (according to Custom) com- 
menced the Election for a Lord Mayor of the Cit 
of London: The Candidates were Sir Francis 
Child, Sir Richard Levit, and Sir Peter Daniel, 
but upon view, the Majority, by Hands in the 


f | Hall, was declared for Sir Francis and Sir Richard; 


however a Poll was demanded by Sir Peter, which 
was readily granted, which begun at five a-clock 
the same Afternoon, which still continues, so 
that we cannot judge howit will go, the Common- 
Hall being to return Two out of the Three to the 
Court of Aldermen, out of which they are to make 
choice of One of them to be Lord Mayor of this 
City for the Year ensuing.” 

In his next issue Dawks was able to give 
the result, stating that the poll which had 
opened on the Thursday 
continued until Seven a-Clock on Saturday 
night, at which time the Books were shut up by 
joint consent, and the number of the Poll cast 
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7 which was as followeth, Sir Francis Child 
1860, Sir Richard Levit 1660, Sir Peter Daniel 
1616 ; but it being too late then, they Adjourned 
till this day (October 4,) where being met upon the 
Hustings, they declared Sir Francis Child to be 
-duly Elected.’ 


The incoming Chief Magistrate was evi- 
«dently determined even to enhance the 
‘popularity thus proved, for, when he returned 
to the City on Lord Mayor’s Day, after being 
‘sworn at Westminster, 

“in Cheapside he had proper Speeches made to 
him by Persons upon 4 several Pageants, which 
have been laid aside for several Years,” 

‘these apparently including 


“a curious new Pageant, on which was the Repre- 
sentation of a Goldsmith's Shop, with Men at work, 
and a person representing St. Dunstan, who is 
‘the Patron of the Goldsmiths, who made a Speech 


vtherefrom.” 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
‘formation on family matters of only private interest 
‘to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


_ ENGuisH some 
time past I have been collecting material for 
-a book on ‘ Intensifying Similes in English,’ 
@.@., proverbial phrases such as these: ‘“‘ As 
black as night,’ “As open as day,” ‘“ As 
clear as the sun,” ‘“‘ As pale as the moon,” 
‘As merry as a grig,” ‘ As mad as hops,” 
&e. It is, of course, absurd that a work of 
‘this kind should be undertaken in a non- 
English eountry, far away from English 
libraries and English-speaking surroundings, 
but present conditions make it unavoidable. 
I have now brought together some 10,000 
‘quotations, comprising some 3,000 such 
similes and matter bearing upon them; 
but much is still left in a rather unsatis- 
factory state owing to the following 
“causes :— 


(i.) In existing collections, such as Hazlitt’s 
Proverbs,’ Lean’s ‘Collectanea, &e., 
similes are given without any context, which 
in many cases makes it impossible to ascer- 
tain their sphere and application. There is, 
e.g., in Lean, the phrase “‘ as hot as pepper.” 
Who or what can be thus hot ? A kitchen, 
-& woman’s temper, or a highly spiced dish 
drink ? 


(ii.) In many cases the meaning is 


vtolerably elear, but my information con- 


cerning the period during which a simile has 
been used is unsatisfactory. In Ray’s 
‘ Proverbs’ there is the simile “ as sick as a 
cushion,”’ which is also used by Swift in his 
‘ Polite Conversation,’ but no later instance 
has as yet been found. Was the phrase 
already obsolescent in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ? On the other hand, 
‘as hard as nails”’ is now a very common 
simile, but it does not seem to be recorded 
before the middle of last century. Is no 
earlier instance known? (Similes with 
‘** doornail ” are known many hundred years 
earlier.) 


(iii.) It is often extremely difficult to under- 
stand what has given rise to a particular 
simile. Why is an extremely angry person 
said to be “as mad as hops” or “ as mad 
as a wheelbarrow” ? And why has the 
‘** cushion ”’ been taken as a type of sickness ? 
** As nice as a nanny-hen ”’ is a phrase given 
by the ‘Slang Dictionary. What is a 
‘“nanny-hen’’? The word does not seem 
to be known to any other dictionary. 


(iv.) In some cases I have reason to 
suspect that the form given by collectors is 
aspuriousone. ‘“ As plain as a juggem ear” 
in Hazlitt is a case in point. The word 
‘“‘juggem”’ puzzled me very long, until I 
discovered that the phrase must be quoted 
from Bolm’s ‘Handbook of Proverbs,’ 
p. 320 (ed. 1855), where we read : “ As plum 
as a juggem ear, #.e., a quagmire, 58.” 
When transcribing this for his book Hazlitt 
must have had his eye on the preceding 
line: ‘As plain as the nose on a man’s 
face.” Hence the misquotation. But the 
matter does not end there. At p. 57 uf Bohn’s 
‘Handbook’ (58 must be a misprint) there 
is: ‘As plum as a jugglem ear.” This is 

Iso found in Ray, 1768, and probably also 
bid., 1678, and no doubt is a misprint for 
** juggle-mear ” or “‘ juggle mear,” which is 
the form given by Lean, who nevertheless 
also copies Bohn. In the same way “ nanny- 
hen” may be the result of misquotations or 
misprints. 

As the works of reference at my disposal 
in most cases give little or no information, 
I must appeal to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ for 
their kind help. I shall be very much 
obliged for information concerning the 
correct form, the meaning and application, 
the origin, and the frequency in modern 
English, of intensifying similes. References 
to the i‘New English Dictionary,’ the 
‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ Farmer and Henley’s 
‘Slang Dictionary, and the back volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ are not solicited. 
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To begin with, I should be grateful for 
notes concerning the following forty 
similes :— 

1. As innocent as Moses in the bulrushes.— 
Used by Vachell. Known elsewhere ? 

2. As good as gold.—Instances earlier than 1845- 

3. As good as pie-——Some American instances 
known. Does it occur in British English also ? 
Does it always refer to good behaviour ? 

4. As holy as a horse.—Instances known from 
1530. Is it found later ? 

5. As innocent as a devil of two years old 
(Swift, ‘ Polite Conversation ’)—What. is the 
exact forceof the phrase ? Isit known elsewhere ? 

6. As bad as Jeffries (Wise, ‘ New Forest,’ 
1863).—Is this a proverbial phrase current in 
Hampshire? Does it refer to Judge Jeffreys of 
the Bloody Assizes ? 

7. As honest as the skin between one’s brows.— 
Instances later than 1643? It is used in the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ 

8. As true as the needle to the pole-—Modern 
instances ? 

9. As true as a gun (Ben Jonson).—Later 
instances ? An American writer has ‘ As true 
as a gun barrel.” 

10. As true as touch (Spenser).—Any later 
instances ? 

11. As true as flint—Known before 1847 ? 

12. As true as a dog.—Used by Baring-Gould. 
General currency ? How old ? 

13. As honest as the day.—How old ? 

14. As common as the town sewer.—Oppro- 
briously of a woman. Is this at all used ? 

15. As common as Coleman Hedge (7 S. ix. 
387,454).—Any instances later than 1650. Is the 
form ‘‘ As common as Coleman Street ”’ actually 
known ? 

16. As common as the hedge.—Meaning ? 
Instances earlier than 1690 and later than 1725 ? 

17. As lecherous as a monkey (Shakespeare) ; 
As hot as monkeys (Shakespeare) ; More wanton 
than an ape (1601).—Similar references to monkeys 
before or after the Elizabethan period ? 

18. As lechorous as is a sparwe (Chaucer).— 
Known elsewhere ? 

19. As false as the first snake (Phillpotts).— 
Known elsewhere ? 

20. A falsehood black as Styx (Thackeray).— 
Modern usage ? 


It must be added that facts and statements 
as to individual usage are preferred to the 
most ingenious conjectures. 

T. Hitpinc SVARTENGREN. 

Viisteras, Sweden. 


(To be continued.) 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES WEARING 
Roses ON THE BENcH.—Has it ever been 
the practice for stipendiary magistrates in 
London or the country to sit in wig and 
gown, and if so, when did the practice end ? 
Do any magistrates now sit in robes? And is 
there any objection to the adoption of the 
practice by a magistrate or his deputy ? 

E. 8. B. 


JoHN HENRY NEwMAN: “ 
Sicrty.—I have in my possession a letter: 
dated ‘“‘ Worcester, 18th Deeember, 1833,’” 
written by my uncle, Ewen Henry Cameron, 
to his sister. He was at the time articled 
to his uncle, Archibald Cameron, a Worcester 
solicitor, and was the second son of the Rev. 
Charles Richard Cameron, Incumbent of 
St. George’s, Donnington Wood, Salop. 
Can any one explain the following words ?— 

‘** Will you have the goodness to tell my father: 
that we have lately heard from Mr. Newman 
that he is in Sicily for the sale of Baughton, and 
that he should be glad to know what debts he 
[my father] has paid, and what he is aware of’ 
being due, independently of legacies, &c. The- 
latter particulars he had better send here, and we- 
will forward them after adding what we know 
on the subject.” 

It seems clear from the allusion to Sicily 
that Mr. Newman must have been John. 
Henry Newman; I can, however, find no 
other evidence that his visits to Sicily were- 
for business purposes, or, indeed, that he- 
owned any property there. ‘‘ Baughton ”’ is 
an English name, and the assumption is that 
if he owned any property there or was the- 
executor of any one who owned such 
property, the name must have been given. 
to it by its English owner. ' 
GroRGE H. CAMERON, 
Archdeacon. of Johannesburg.. 
Box 1131, Johannesburg. 


RoceR HANDASYDE, M.P. for Huntingdon,. 
March, 1721/2, to April, 1741, and for 
Scarborough, June, 1747, to April, 1754. 
Where can I obtain information about him ? 
When did he die ? G. F. R. B. 


Isaac Prnrneton, Lorp Mayor oF 
Lonpon.—Was he ever knighted? The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xliv. 296, states that 
“soon after 6 June, 1649, he was knighted 
by the Speaker of the Commons on the- 
recommendation of the House.” In Shaw’s 
‘ Knights of England,’ vol. ii. p. 221, however,. 
it is distinctly stated that ‘‘ the Bill did not 
pass the House, and the ceremony was not 
performed.” Which authority is correct ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Lievr.-Cot. Lewis (BAyty) Wats. (See 
128. ii. 474.)—Sir Nicholas Bayly, who, as 
mentioned, married Caroline Paget (by whom 
he was ancestor of the present Marquis of 
Anglesey), was married twice. His first wife 
died in 1766. His second wife was Anne- 
Hunter, who outlived her husband (he died 
in 1782),dying May 18, 1818, when at Mill- 
field, Surrey, aged 79. By the second 
marriage Sir N. Bayly had a son who m 
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1796 was gazetted lieutenant-colonel of the 
95th Regiment of Foot. In 1800 Albany 
Wallis, the solicitor and friend of D. Garrick 
(vide ‘ Garrick’s Friends,’ 12 S. ii. 307), died, 
and left practically the whole of his large 
estate to Lady Bayly, with reversion to her 
son Lieut.-Col. Lewis Bayly on condition 
that the latter took the surname of Wallis. 
I am anxious to have some details of this 
Lieut.-Col. Lewis (Bayly) Wallis, particu- 
larly the date of his death. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


I know not flesh is holier than flesh, 
Nor blood than blood more choicely qualified, 
That scorn should live between them. 


I am anxious for literary purposes to know 


_ the author of the above lines, and should be 


grateful for information. 
REGINALD BARRATT. 


God girt her about with the surges. 


The first line of a song sung at Edinburgh on 
the occasion of Mr. Massie’s visit. Cc. 8. 


OF ORANGE InscripTiIon.—A 
medical gentleman in Norwich possesses a 
curious carving representing William of 
Orange in a floreated framework, embellished 
with oranges, and with the following in- 
scription :— 

WELEKOM O HOGE VORST VINT REIS MET 
VREDE TRIT VOORT VADERLAN ALS U 
VOORSATE DED. 

This Flemish inscription seems to have a 
letter or two missing, but has been trans- 
lated :— 

“Welcome, O High Prince, find ‘rest with 
peace. Step forth for the Fatherland, as thou 
didst aforetime.” 

Both the carving and the words are 
interesting. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
suggest any origin for this memento, or any 
better rendering of the inscription ? 

JAMES HOOPER. 

92 Queen’s Road, Norwich. 


Ewatp: Sm Joun Cvurrer.—Quoting 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s early speeches, 
Alexander Ewald, the author of ‘ The Earl 
of Beaconsfield and his Times,’ published 
in 1884, cites these enigmatic words: ‘‘ You 
remember, gentlemen, the story of Sir John 
Cutler’s hose.” I should like to know the 
point of the sarcasm. What is the literary 
appraisement of Ewald’s work? I have 

eady formed high opinions of it, though 
only on the threshold. 

M. L. R. 

Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 
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Stocker Famity.—I should be glad if 
any correspondent could throw light on the 
connexion, if such existed, between the 
Stockers of Colyton and Sidmouth and 
those of London, who came originally 
from Eaton Socon, Beds. The earliest 
record I have of Stockers at Colyton is 
of 1646, and I am still of opinion that 
they came from Sidmouth (only a few 
miles away), where there were Stockers just 
a century earlier: I believe these came to 
Sidmouth from Sherborne and Poole, or 
possibly from Basingstoke, and if so can 
probably claim to be offshoots of the Beds 
family, for the Sherborne, Poole, and Basing- 
stoke Stockers use the arms, either singly 
or quartered, of Sir Wm. Stocker, 1485, who 
certainly belonged to the Beds family. 

John Stocker was seized and imprisoned 
at Bremen when on an embassy to Prussia, 
whereupon the Government of that day, as 
stated in Patent Rolls 1453/24/5, imme- 
diately acted as follows :— 

Commission to Thomas de Scales, Kt., Wm. 
Yelverton, andthe Prior of Bishops Lynn, reciti 
that Mastr Thomas Kent, clerk to the Council, an 
John Stocker, citizen and merchant of London, 
sailing of late on an embassy of the King to 
Prussia, were taken by men of Lubeck and brought 
to Lubyk and there imprisoned, and some of that 
town, to wit Henry , George Lang, and others, 
came to Bishops Lynn with certain of their goods 
and are still there, and the King by letters patent, 
by advice and consent of the Council, appointed the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Bishops Linn to enquire 
touching allmenof Lubyke in the said town, and 
. arrest and keep them safely till further orders,” 

This embassy is mentioned in Palgrave’s 
‘Antient Kalendars’ and Rymer’s ‘ Foedera.’ 

J. STOCKER STOCKER. 


“IN COMMENDAM.’—Would any reader 
kindly give the origin of this phrase ? It looks 
like the first words in some old legal formula. 

T. Liecuip Jones. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 

({First_instance of phrase in ‘N.E D.’ dates from 
1658. Use without “in’’ quoted from 1563-87; 
the quotation—from Foxe—would lead one to think 
earlier examples might well be found. “Commenda” 
is Med. Latin for **depositum,” something held in 
charge. Used of a benefice held by a clerk—or 
also a layman—till the proper incumbent was 
forthcoming; and of a benefice of which the 
revenues went for life to some lay person. } 


Foitk-TALE: THE KING AND THE FALCON. 
—In a well-known folk-tale a king is accom- 
panied by his faithful falcon, which dashes 
the cup from his hand as he is drinking from 
a spring. The king in his anger kills the 
falcon, and discovers afterwards that the 
water is poisoned. I shall feel obliged for 
a reference to this tale. EMERITUS. 
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CARDINAL GALLI: PorTRAIT BY VELAS- 
QuEz.—In an account of the King of 
Rumania’s collection of pictures given in 
The Times of Dec. 8, 1916, at p. 7, it is 
stated that ‘“‘There are two, if not three, 
works by Velasquez, one a splendid portrait 
of Cardinal Galli.’ This was presumably 
Marco, Cardinal Galli, who died July 24, 
1683. 

When was this portrait painted and where ? 
Has any reproduction of it been published ? 
If so, where and by whom ? 

What was the precise relationship between 
this Cardinal Galli, and the more famous 
Tolomeo, Cardinal Galli, Secretary of State 
to Gregory XIII.? As to this latter see 
118. xi. 279. I am anxious to know whether 
any portrait of Tolomeo, Cardinal Galli, is in 
existence. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘ REMINISCENCES OF A SCOTTISH GENTLE- 
MAN.’—In 1861 there was published by Arthur 
Hall, Virtue & Co. the very interesting 
‘Reminiscences of a Scottish Gentleman,’ 
by “ Philo Scotus.” The author was Philip 
Barrington Ainslie, who was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1785. 

The ‘ Reminiscences’ are brought down 
to 1825, when the author, then engaged in 
business in Liverpool, concludes :— 

“Tf that which I have related meets with 
approval, I will proceed forward, and resume the 
relation of interesting public events, and much 
connected with my personal comfort and experi- 
ence during my subsequent residence of twenty- 
four years in Scotland.” 

I am anxious to know if the promised 
second instalment of these ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
has ever seen the light. PGB: 


Wuire Hart Sitver, Dorset.—Can any 
of your readers kindly tell me whether the 
‘White Hart Silver (a fine , imposed by 
Henry III. on Dorset) is still paid into the 
Exchequer as it was in his day? Any in- 
formation regarding this query will be wel- 
come. _ (Miss) M. Cratc. 
22 Taylor Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


.. Wasp - Strnes.—When in the United 
States in 1910 I was seriously informed by 
@ credible person that, so long as a person 
holds his breath, a wasp cannot sting him. 
My informant declared that he had put this 
to the test on several occasions and had 
never been stung, saying that he had seen 
the sting of the wasp slipping off his finger 
when the insect attempted to sting him. 
He admitted that he had not tried handli 
@ wasp without holding his breath, to find 
out whether the wasp could then sting him. 


Many kinds of stinging insects are in Amarica 
popularly called wasps. Of course in this 
country wasps may safely be allowed to 
crawl on one with little chance of their 
stinging unless they are ill-treated. I should 
be glad of information on the foregoing 
subject. ALFRED §. E. ACKERMANN, 


Watt STREET, NEw York.—I am told 
that the name of this well-known financial 
district came from a wall constructed in the 
early days against intrusion by Indians, 
I should like to know if this is so, and some 
details of the matter. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


JoHN CAMDEN HotrEeNn.—Not the least 
curious of Hotten’s publications was a well- 
printed and bound volume of 120 pp. :— 

“Ah, Happy England. A forecast of a 

general lament, a Poem in 5 acts, by Empson 
Edward Middleton, Poeta Deo, Author of 
[&c.]. London (For the Author) John Camden 
Hotten, Piccadilly, 1871.” 
I do not think it was ever included in Hotten’s 
printed list of publications, but the following 
samples of its author’s riming powers may 
show that it was something of a literary 
curiosity :— 

Poets and princes own a common P. 

But cross and crook must form the Poet’s T. 
She faints ; attendants or some ancient toad—eh ? 
Remove her quickly, leaving you the goad eh ? 

Is any other instance known of Hotten 
publishing “‘ for the Author” ? 

W. B. H. 


‘Tue Messtan’: First PERFORMANCE, 
Dustin.—Can any reader give the composi- 
tion of the orchestra which played * The 
Messiah ’ at the first performance in Dublin 
in 1742? I have been told that only two 
or three brass instruments were used, while 
the wood instruments, especially the oboe 
and bassoon, were employed in large numbers. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


City GatEs.—l. When and by whom 
was the gate of Calais, which appears in 
Hogarth’s well-known picture, built and 
removed ? 

2. Why were churches at city gates (as 
at Bishopsgate, Aldgate, and Aldersgate, 
London) dedicated to St. Botolph ? 

H. C. FANSHAWE. 

72 Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


SrinHovErTes.—I have several by Miers 
of opposite Exeter Change, Strand. What 


ling ' was the process of production ?_ And are they 


now obtainable ? H. T. BARKER. 


Ludlow. 


f 
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Heart In Hanp.—Has this symbol ever 
been traced to an origin? It was the sign 
of the Fleet marriage (Num. Chron., 3rd 
Series, xi. 97, No. 5), and occurs on an 
engraved “ Love Token”’ in my possession, 
¢.. 1800; also on one of Spence’s tokens 
(Atkins, . 123, Nos. 516, &c.), a few years 

t 


earlier. does not on seventeenth- 
century tokens, nor do [ find it as an inn sign. 
FP. P.-B. 


Rystey.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
supply a description of the arms of the 
Rysley family, some members of which were 
resident in Cambridgeshire in 1411 ? 

R. HEFFER. 

Saffron Walden. 


Replies. 


THE DOMINICAN ORDER. 
(12 S. ii. 510.) 


So great and glorious is the Order of 
St. Dominic; so honourable its long roll of 
saintly and heroic names, around many of 
whom has grown up a several library ; so 
varied and romantic its history ; so noble its 
missionary enterprises in medieval Europe, 
in the New World, in Japan ; that in a brief 
space I can only hope to indicate just a few 
modern English books which deal with the 
‘Black Friars, their literature and traditions. 

A very useful little brochure is ‘ The 
Dominicans: Letters to a Young Man on 
the Dominican Order,’ translated from the 
French of Pére Duchaussoy, O.P., by the 
Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, the present Pro- 
-vincial, edited by the late Very Rev. Fr. John 
Proeter. This further has a bibliography, 
“Some Works in English by Dominican 
Writers.’ ‘The Spirit of the Dominican 
Order,’ by Mother Frances Raphael, O.S.D., 
will be found extraordinarily interesting, as 
giving many details of the daily life, the 
observances, the active and contemplative 
work of the Order. Both the above are 
published by Messrs. R. & T. Washbourne. 
The same authoress has written a ‘ Life of 
our Holy Father St. Dominic’ (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), and as “ the spirit of an Order 
to be studied aw fond must be traced first 
to its Founder from whom it has its being,” 
this study, too, is of no small value and 
importance. Perhaps the best modern bio- 
graphy of St. Catherine of Siena, ‘‘ the Holy 
and Seraphic Mother,” is that by Prof. 
Edmund Gardner. Her ‘Divine Dialogue’ 


has been translated by Algar Thorold; and 
‘St. Catherine of Siena as seen in her 
Letters,’ edited by Vida Scudder (London, 
1905), may be consulted. A recent publica- 
tion is ‘ St. Catherine of Siena: her Life and 
Times,’ by C. M. Antony (Burns & Oates), 
a work highly to be recommended. ‘The 
Flower of the New World’ (1899) is an 
account of St. Rose of Lima by F. M. 
Capes. There is a life of the same saint in 
the series “‘The Saints and Servants of 
God,” edited by Father Faber of the Oratory 
(London, 1847). This is a paraphrase of 
‘Rosa Peruana: Uita Mirabilis et Mors 
Pretiosa S.Rosze a Sancta Maria,’ by Leonard 
Hansen (1725). Beautiful and sympathetic 
sketches of St. Dominic, St. Catherine, and 
St. Rose may be found in Edward Hutton’s 
‘Studies in the Lives of the Saints’ (Con- 
stable, 1902). 

The learning of the Order found its 
culmination and glory in the genius of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, whose life has been 
written by many authors. For those who 
cannot have access to the original a transla- 
tion but recently begun of the ‘Summa 
Theologica’ is being made by the Fathers 
of the English province. Amongst the 
greatest names of the Order stands that of 
the “‘ Universal Doctor,” the most erudite of 
the Schoolmen, ‘‘ Master of the Masters,” 
‘“magnus in magia, maior in philosophia, 
maximus in theologia,’ Albert of Cologne. 
His life has been translated by the Rev. F. H. 
Dixon (Washbourne). ‘St. Catherine de 
Ricci : her Life, her Letters, her Community,’ 
by F. M. Capes (Burns & Oates), is made 
doubly valuable owing to its preface, a 
‘Treatise on the Mystical Life,’ by the late 
Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. The 
mystical writings of the Blessed Henry Suso 
have been completely translated into French 
by Pére Thiriot, in two volumes (Paris, 1899). 
English versions of the autobiography and 
‘The Little Book of Eternal Wisdom’ are 
easily to be procured. ‘Short Lives of the 
Dominican Saints’ (Kegan Paul) is, I 
believe, unfortunately out of print. I have 
found the ‘Penny Lives of )ominican 
Saints and Blessed,” published by the 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, useful and 
of interest. 

It is worth noting that the Dominican 
Office and Mass differ considerably from the 
Roman rite. The Dominican liturgy is 
extremely dignified and magnifical, and 
when seen at such a church as S. Maria 
sopra Minerva in Rome, at St. Thomas’s 
Priory, Hawkesyard, or at Haverstock Hill, 
its beauty and solemnity are very apparent. 
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Although St. Dominic was a Spaniard, the 
origin of the Order was in France, and the 
friars’ Mass retains many of the peculiarities 
of the Southern French ceremonial. In low 
mass the gifts are prepared beforehand, the 
priest ascending the altar, laying out the 
corporal, blessing the water, mixing the 
chalice, and then covering all with the pall 
and veil. He opens the Missal, and puts 
back the amice with which his head has 
been clothed :— 

‘“ambabus manibus caput discooperiat, et capu- 
tium decenter aptando, secreto ac humiliter 
orans dicat: Actiones nostras,* quaesumus 
Domine, aspirando praeueni et adiuuando prose- 
quere....” 

He immediately descends to begin Mass. 
The shortened Con/fiteor is used, and he does 
not beat his breast at mea culpa. On 
ascending to the altar the Relic prayer is 
omitted. At the Offertory he recites the 
words which appear in the Latin rite at the 
Communion: * Quid retribuam....Calicem 
salutaris.’’ At the Communion the arrange- 
ment is : ‘ Pax Domini,’ ‘ Agnus Dei,’ ‘ Haec 
sacrosancta commixtio. He kisses the 
chalice, and gives the Pax to the assistant, 
“tenenti pallam, uel imaginem pacis.’”’ Again 
the breast is not struck at the ‘ Agnus Dei.’ 
In common with the Carthusians, Carmelites, 
and the Sarum use, the hands are out- 
stretched at the ‘Communicantes’ and at the 
Anamnesis’ (‘‘Unde et memores”). At 
High Mass, moreover, there are several 
particular ceremonies which occur in the 
Limoges Missal. 

‘The Dominican Tertiary’s Daily 
Manual’ (Kegan Paul), edited by the late 
Fr. Procter, gives the Dominican ‘ Little 
Office of Our Lady,’ together with man 
commemorations of Saints and Blessed of the 
Order. Compline, which is often sung at 
Haverstock Hill, may be found in the Rev. 
F. F. Purcell’s ‘Dominican Compline Book’ 
(Browne & Nolan). ‘The Rosary and 
Dominican Calendar,’ published each year 
by Mr. S. Walker of Hinckley, is an admirable 
guide for the layman. Those who wish to 
enter more fully into details of Dominican 
life and thought should directly study the 
‘ Book of the Constitutions,’ with its exegesis, 
Marchese’s ‘ Diario Domenicano,’ Cardinal 
Cajetan’s commentary on the ‘ Summa,’ and 
the works of the principal Dominican 
philosophers, theologians, canonists, and 
historians. 

Very inadequately I have now mentioned 
a few of the many reliable and simpler 


*“ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings.” 


volumes dealing with the Order. If any 
further information, historical, liturgical. 
mystical, or biographical, is required, I shalk 
be happy to supply all such details as lie- 
in my power to give. 

MontaGvuE SumMeERs, F.R.S.L, 


C. F. Palmer's ‘ Life of Cardinal Howard ” 
(London, 1867) gives a special account of 
the English Dominican Province. 

Dora Greenwell’s book on ‘ Lacordaire” 
(Edinburgh, Edmonstone & Douglas, 1867) 
contains a considerable amount of informa- 
tion on the foundation of the Third Teaching 
Order of St. Dominic. Pére Lacordaire- 
founded this order in France about 1850, 
where it is now regarded as a special province- 
of the Dominican Order. He also founded 
a nuraber of colleges in France, but these- 
have ceased to be directed by Dominicans. 
since the persecution in 1903. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Tuomas GRAY (12 BS. ii. 285, 397,7526).— 
Mr. McGovERN is quite mistaken in thinking 
that there are no memorials of Gray at 
Cambridge. There is a good bust of him in. 
the Hall at Pembroke, and certainly two 
portraits, one as a young man and one painted 
later in life, in the Common Room, besides a. 
silhouette of him in the Master's Lodge. 
The Master also has in his keeping Gray's 
commonplace book in three MS. volumes, 
which contain the ‘ Elegy ’ and other poems 
in his handwriting. These were bequeathed 
to the College by his friend Stonehewer. 
There are also various MSS. and some of his. 
note-books in which he recorded his meteoro- 
logical and nature observations, in the 


Y | College Library. May I, as an old Pembroke: 


man, assure your correspondent that Gray 
is far from being forgotten at Pembroke, and 
that every tradition about him is carefully 
preserved ? His rooms, too, which a few 
years later were occupied by the younger 
Pitt, are well known, and were those on the 
first floor in the south-west corner of the 
Inner or Ivy Court. In the Fitzwilliam 
Museum there is an interesting portrait of 
him as a small boy, while on the outside of 
the window of his rooms at Peterhouse can 
still be seen the iron framework to which he 
attached his fire-escape. It is well known. 
that the false alarm carefully engineered 
by the undergraduates of Peterhouse, which 
caused him hurriedly to descend his escape 
into a bath placed at the bottom, was the 
cause of his removing to Pembroke. 
LAWRENCE E. TANNER. 
Savile Club, W. 
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. death, Nov. 18, 1895. 
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Francois, Duc DE GuisE (12 S. ii. 507).— 
De Thou gives a detailed account of the 
wound suffered by the Duke of Guise in 
1545, when the French were making un- 
successful attempts to recover Boulogne, 
captured in the previous year by Henry VIII.: 

crebra inter nostros et Bononiae praesi~ 
diarios quotidie certamina conserebantur : in queis 
Fr. Lotaringus Aumalius, Claudii Guisiani filius, 
vulneratus est, accepto infra oculum 
extrum hastae in maxilla ictu, fractaque 
hasta cum cuspis cum sesquipedali trunco in 
vulnere remansisset, non tamen tanta succussa- 
tione ex equo praecipitari potuit; tandem in 
hospitium relatus truncum educi constantissime 
tulit, nulla, quae doloris acutissimi sensum proderet, 
voce emissa, et praeter chirurgorum spem ex tanto 
vulnere convaluit.’’— ‘ Historiae sui Temporis,’ 
Lib. I. cap. xxvii. 

In Book XX. chap. ii. of the same work 
an account is given of the reduction of 
Calais in January, 1558, by the Duke, with 
an army of Swiss, Germans, and Frenchmen, 
but nothing is said of his having been 
wounded on this occasion. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Dr. ROBERT UVEDALE (12 S. ii. 361, 384; 
404, 423, 447, 467, 527).—The escutcheon 
which was snatched from Oliver Cromwell’s 
hearse by Robert Uvedale was lent by the 
late Rev. Washbourne West to the exhibi- 
tion at Westminster School at the com- 
memoration of the bicentenary of Busby’s 
G. F. R. B. 


GENERAL BOULANGER: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(12 S. ii. 261, 491).—May I alleviate the dry- 
ness of bibliographical enumeration with a 
little story about the book listed as: ‘‘ Ano- 
nyme. Le général Boulanger. Réflexions 
et Pensées extraites de ses papiers et de sa 
correspondance intime’’? The beauty of this 
work—very good reading indeed—consists 
in the fact that it contains not a word of 
anything ever written or said by the General. 
The author was, in fact, that irrepressible 
practical joker, Paul Masson, attaché a la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, ancien magistrat, 
who introduced himself to an astonished 
public as “Membre Honoraire de I’ Acadé- 
mie d’Hippone’” and ‘‘Commandeur du 
Nichon - Istikhar, &e., &c.’ When the 
volume came out a long notice of it appeared 
in Le Temps, the solemn anti-Boulangist 
paper, the writer pretending to believe the 
extracts were genuine. A hot protest from 
Marcel Habert ensued ; the Boulangist press 
fumed, summonses flitted about, but I have 
it from Masson’s publisher, my friend Albert 
Savine, the only reply vouchsafed was to 
alter the cover and to bring out the second 


‘ssue.as ‘ Réflexions et Pensées d’un Faus— 
saire. P. Masson’s ‘ Pensées d’un Yoghi,’ 
‘Projet de Loi sur le Duel,’ ‘Les Trains- 

perons,’ &c., are immense fun. A native 
of Strasburg, he got drowned near that city 
on a holiday visit. His friends declined for- 
months to lament the sad event, feeling sure 
Masson could only be joking and would turn. 
up again. 

I append seven more titles :— 

J.Ermerius. Een Laaste Woord. Haagsche- 
Stemmen. No. 44. Gravenhage,3l October, 1891,. 


in 80. Piéce. 
Dr. Chassagne. Elections Législatives, 1893. 
Paris ,.. 


Les Quarante Mortels du Boulangisme. 


1893, in 80. 

A. Vallet de Brugniéres. _L'Etoile filante 
Grandeur et Décadence du Général Boulanger. 
Paris, 1893, in 80. ; 

Dr. Chassagne. Les Grandes Elections de 1893: 
et — Panamo-Boulangisme actuel. Paris, 1893, 
in 8o. 

Pierre Denis. Le Mémorial de Sainte-Brelade. . 
Paris, 1894, in 12. ’ 

Georges Belz de Villas. L’(illet Rouge. Sou-- 
venirs du Boulangisme. Paris, 1899, in 12. 

Th. Cahu. Les Amants d'Ixelles (Georges et 
Marguerite). Paris, 1904, in 12. 
HENRI VIARD. 

2 Rue de Belleville, Paris. 

[Our correspondent’s corrected proof of his former - 
article (12 S. ii. 491) returned to us after it had ap- 
peared. The following corrigenda are required:— 

J. Ermerius, &c.—Delete entry. 

Saint-Ernan—Read Saint-Hman 

A. L. A.—Pourquoi nous _aurions. 
aimons.—Ibid. Aott. Read Avril 

Robert d’Arcysse.— Read Ascyse. 

Constantin von Boste.—Read Bosse. 

Charles du Hemme. Le général Boulanger et - 
le parti républicain.—Read le parti répub- 
licain national.} 


VerpicRis (12 S. ii. 470).—Verdigris is: 
found in practice to be decidedly contagious. 
and readily communicated from one coin to- 
another, some blends of bronze being espe-- 
cially susceptible to this dread scourge ;: 
but to produce “‘ the patina much valued 
by numismatists’’ by this process would 
be impossible during the lifetime of any 
collector. Verdigris is loathed, not loved,. 
by numismatists, a canker which, small- 
pox-like, eats away the features of our- 
cherished F. D. C.s. 

Certain woods and varnishes must be- 
avoided in the manufacture of coin cabinets,- 
as they give off volatile essences favourable- 
to the chemical formation of verdigris. 

Unwittingly, I have marred many a per- 
fect coin and token through being addicted 
to the vice of smoking, as where an atom of 
cigarette ash fell and remained there a speck. 
of verdigris formed. To cover a copper or- 


Read 
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~meant for “ tuitioners ”’ ; 


-dab”’ (or “ daub 


-holding much mud in suspension. 
{E.D.D.,’ vol. vi. p. 449. 
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‘bronze coin with verdigris is all too easy’ 


but this is not patina. 

The recipe for patina is similar to, but far 
more lengthy than,that of the Oxford gar- 
-dener for making a lawn: “ You rolls ’°em 


-and you cuts ’em, and you cuts ’em and you 
‘ 


rolls ’em for a hunderd years.” 
H. A. HARRIS. 


The diacetate of copper (verdigris) is 
prepared commercially by exposing sheets 


-of copper to the action of acetic acid, pro- 


duced from the fermenting marc of grapes. 
The copper becomes encrusted with the 


-crystalline salt, which is removed and pressed 


into eakes. Pieces of cloth moistened with 


-acetie acid are sometimes substituted for 
‘the grape marc. 


Verdigris is decomposed by water into a 


-soluble subsesqui-acetate, and an insoluble 


tribasic acetate. A. R. Bayley. 


** Durryoners ”’ (12 S. ii. 509).—Evidently 
I have not met 
with the word, but it is regularly enough 
formed from “tuition”? in the sense of 
“guardianship of a child.” Is Mr. T. W. 
Hatusure that he has read the MS. correctly ? 
HENRY BRADLEY. 
Oxford. 


Perhaps for “tuitioners’’? (=tutors or 
guardians), a likely-sounding word, although 
I have never met with it. A. E. 8. 


Does this word represent “ tuitioners,’’ 
formed on the analogy of “ petitioner,” 
* executioner,’ &c. ? In the ‘ Oxford Dic- 
tionary ’ we find “ tuitionary.”’ Your corre- 


-spondent omitted to say in what part of 


Britain the deed in question was done. To 
know that detail might help us to dec‘de. 
Epwarp 8. DopGson. 

The Union Society, Oxford. 

CARRSTIPERS ”’ : CORRELL : WHELP- 
ING”’ (12 S. ii. 488).—‘‘ Whelp ” was alluvial 
mud, used instead of plaster. The work at 
“Pettie’s kiln’? was in fact ‘‘ wattle-and- 
The water in part of 
the Humber near Hessle is known locally as 
““Hessle whelps.” A “ water-whelp” is a 


-dumpling made with flour and water. In 


his recently published ‘ Highways 
Byways in Nottinghamshire,’ Mr. J. 
Firth writes (p. 362) :— 

** At Littleborough, if you have good fortune, you 
may see the Aigir. This is the bore, or wall of 
water, which rushes up the Trent during the 


and 
B. 


-spring-tides, followed by a series of waves known 


as ‘ whelps,’ 
See also 
A. C.-C. 


“Srara”’ (12 S. i. 68, 116)—As it is 
always important to hear Sir Walter Scott 
on a matter of exclusively Scottish interest, 
it may still be appropriate to cite his use and 
explanation of the word “ staig.”” In ‘ The 
Pirate,’ chap. xiii., he makes Triptolemus 
Yellowley, Factor in the islands for the Earl 
of Zetland, give this account of the repulsive 
dwarf kept in the service of Norna of the 
Fitful Head :— 

‘*Well, sirs, he started at first, as one that 

heareth that which he expects not; but pre- 
sently recovering himself, he wawls on me with 
his gray een, like a wild-cat, and opens his mouth, 
whilk resembled the mouth of an oven, for the 
deil a tongue he had in it, that I could spy, and 
took upon his ugly self altogether the air and 
bearing of a bull-dog, whilk I tars seen loosed at 
a fair upon a mad staig.”’ 
In a foot-note the author defines “ staig ” 
as a “ young, unbroken horse,”’ which exactly 
corroborates the statement made in the 
review of the Strathearn volume. 


The extract thus given and the authorita- 
tive definition have a twofold significance. 
In the first place, the speech ostensibly 
represents the practice of Kincardine, the 
Factor’s native county; and, secondly, 
Scott’s application of the term shows how he 
found it used in Southern Scotland. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


Sarum Missat: Morin, Roven: Copy 
Soueut (12 S. ii. 489).—This 1514 edition is 
described from the imperfect copy in the 
British Museum in W. H. J. Weale’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphia Liturgica’ (London, 1886), p. 183. 
But no other copy seems to have been known 
to that writer. An imperfect copy of an 
edition of 1515 by the same printer is in the 
Stonyhurst Library. Weale (Index, p. 283) 
mentions many editions of the Sarum Missal 
printed at Rouen by Morin, dating from 
1492 to 1519. W. A. B.C. 

Grindelwald. 


A Lost Porm sy Krpirne (12 S. ii. 409, 
475, 495).— Under the title ‘ A Lost Kipling 
Poem’ Prof. E. 8. Meany inquired for this 
in The Century for January, 1909, stating that 
Mr. Kipling himself had forgotten about it ; 
and in the same magazine for April, 1909 
(Ixxvii. 471, 958), a correspondent printed 
‘ The Foreloper,’ “‘ from a clipping which he 
made from a newspaper several years ago.” 
Under the title ‘ The Voortrekker,’ the poem 
was printed by* Mr. Kipling himself in his 
‘Songs from Books,’ New York, 1912, 
pp. 93-4. It contains fourteen lines, and 
differs somewhat from the earlier newspaper 
version. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass, 
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FELLOWS OF THE SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
(12 S. ii. 469, 518).—The following list gives 
some particulars of the Fellows mentioned, 

William Sheldon, elected 1769. Died 
1781. Of Weston, Warwick. 

John Motteux, elected 1770. Died 1844. 
London merchant. 

Major William Cooper Cooper (not William 

George Cooper), elected 1838-9. Died 1898. 
ArtHurR W. GOULD. 


COLONELS AND REGIMENTAL EXPENSES 
{12 S. ii. 529).—It would appear that the 
practice referred to was in vogue during the 
time of the Stuarts, but I am not able to 
give definite dates. An account of the 
system is to be found in Sir 8. D. Scott’s 

The British Army: its Origin, Progress, 
Equipment,’ viii + 612, London, 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 1880, 
pp. 447-9. To quote Sir S. D. Scott, the 
system was briefly as follows :— 


; “The pay of the soldier was divided into 

subsistence ” and ‘ off-reckonings.’ The gross 
pay of a private Foot-Guardsman was 10d. a day, 
or 58s. 10d. a week. Privates of other foot regi- 
ments, 8d. According to Fox’s arrangement [Sir 
“Stephen Fox, the private 
of the Foot-Guards received 4s. a week in cash as 
subsistence. With: that he had to diet himself, 
-and_ that was all he actually received. The 
residue of his weekly pay, viz., ls. 10d., was 
reserved as off-reckonings, and applied to the 
following purposes :— 


8 

One day’s pay to Chelsea Hospital 0 
2d. in the £ to Paymaster-General. . aco ae 

id. a week to Surgeon ae 

2d. a week to regimental paymaster 2 


_ ‘The remainder over and above these deduc- 
‘tions was-called net. off-reckonings, and was the 
property of the Colonel, out of which he was 
bound to provide clothing under the King’s 
regulations. The soldier’s annual account would 
stand thus :— 


ay we ve Th 
Deduct subsistence, 4s. a week «se 10 

416 2 
Leaving net off-reekonings ... 


“Thus 41. 8s. 6d. would remain in the hands of 
“the Colonel from each private in his regiment, and 
as by the 30 Car. IL (1678) the cost of the clothing 
~of a Feot soldier was settled at 2l. 3s., a very 
-considerable profit must have accrued to him. 
It must not be supposed that the difference be- 
tween 21. 3s. and 4l. 8s. 6d. came net into the 


_Colonel’s hands. There were other charges that 


devolved on him—package and carriage of the 
«clothing, cemmission to the agent, &c. Hats are 


not included in the 21. 3s. Knapsacks and great 
coats were apparently supplied by the Govern™ 
ment. Then there were soldiers’ necessaries 
which must have come out of the off-reckonings.’ 

Much curious information on this subject 
will also be found in Grose’s ‘ Military 
Antiquities,’ vol. i. p. 314. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Sons or Mrs. BripGet BenpysH (12 S. 
391, 456).—Mr. A. R. BayLey is not quite 
correct in saying at the second reference 
that Waylen gives no issue of Thomas Ben- 
— He writes, ‘ The House of Cromwell,’ 
p. 107 :— 

“His [Thomas’s] first wife was the mother 
of his only son, Jreton, a young man of great 
promise, whose early death was much lamented.”’ 

PIERPOINT. 


BINNESTEAD IN Essex (12 S. ii. 391, 494). 
—I beg to thank for replies to above query. 
My aim in inquiring was to try to discover 
if the annals of this parish contain the mar- 
riage of my _ great-great - grandmother, 
daughter of Thomas, eldest son of Mrs. 
Bridget Bendysh. tty great - grandfather 
George Bettiss, born 1742, was, I believe, 
her son, but I cannot find records of his 
baptism or his parents’ marriage. I have 
three portraits on one canvas, said at the 
National Portrait Gallery to have been 
painted by Jonathan Richardson about 
1730, of a father, son, and daughter. They 
have been identified as’ the above Thomas, 
who died in the West Indies ; his son Ireton 
Bendysh, said by Noble to have died in 1730, 
‘““unmarried and greatly lamented, as in 
person, temper, and breeding he was a very 
amiable young gentleman” ; and the 
daughter, whose marriage I wish to discover. 


AMERICANISMS (12 S. ii. 287, 334, 414, 
496).—I have often been struck by a form of 
expression which seems now to have taken 
a firm hold in America. During the past 
few weeks I have had to read some six or 
eight American books—chiefly novels—and 
find it of very frequent occurrence in all of 
them. It consists in the omission of 
“should or would” in such sentences 
as ‘“‘ She was always afraid lest he meet with 
some accident.” 

Here are a few examples taken at hap- 
hazard :— 

“H. insisted that he keep back and use his in- 
fluence only as a last resort.’ 

“TI proposed that 1 merely take the data for 
each eclipse.” 

“H. proposed that C. supply them.” 

‘«‘ Their tired horses made it imperative that they 
keep on.” 
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And in a work—not a novel—by a 
Professor of Literature :— : 

“Finally Sir W. proposed that each man write 
on a slip of paper a name,”’ &c. 

This peculiarity seems worth noting ; 
perhaps some of your readers can throw 
light on the genesis of it. 


JOHN MURRAY. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 


In his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words’ Halliwell duly — enters 
“‘ cricket,” and defines it as “‘ a low stool.” 
This seems to be the sense in which it is 
used by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
chap. x. When he makes Wayland Smith 
settle to describe his career for Tressilian, 
he writes thus :— 

‘*So saying, he approached to the fire a three- 

footed stool, and suck #nother himself, while Dickie 
Sludge, or Flibbertigiobet, as he called the boy, 
drew a cricket to the smith’s feet, and looked up in 
his face,” &c. 
It may be surmised that Sir Walter thus uses 
the term as being appropriate to Berkshire, 
with which he was specially concerned at 
the moment. 

Jamieson in the ‘Scottish Dictionary ’ 
gives the “ crackie’’ mentioned at the last 
reference, and wonders, like Mr. Hops, if 
it has its name through being intimately 
associated with housewives’ ‘ cracks.’ He 
seems to indicate that its use is limited to the 
counties of Berwick and Roxburgh. Whether 
the range is wider or not, there are certainly 
districts in the Scottish Lowlands in which 
the word is never heard. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


PoRTRAITS IN STAINED Grass (12 S. 
ii. 172, 211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458, 517; 
iii. 15)—Few windows, probably, contain 
more authentic portraits than that given 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, by Mrs. 
Charles Taylor in 1910, in memory of her 
late husband, for twenty-seven years Master 
of the College. This window, which is in 
the College Chapel, shows, in addition to 
Dr. Taylor, the following distinguished 
members of the College: T. Clarkson and 
W. Wilberforce, Prof. E. H. Palmer, Dr. 
Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Bishop George 
Selwyn and Henry Martyn, the poet Words- 
worth, J. Herschel and Adams the astrono- 
mers, Lord Palmerston and Lord Chief Justice 
Denman. 

A correspondent at ii. 517 mentions the 


. portrait in glass of John Harvard at Em- 


manuel. That of Peter Sterry in the same 
College chapel also deserves mention. Sterry 
is numbered among the Cambridge Pla- 


tonists; and he is severely handled im 
‘ Hudibras,’ III. ii. 215-30, where it is said 
that Oliver, in consequence of the “ furious. 
hurricane’’ that raged at his death, was. 
generally believed 

To founder in the Stygian ferry, 

Until he was retriev’d by Sterry. 
See Zachary Grey’s note. W. A. C. 


In Birchanger Church, Essex, there is one- 


of a former vicar named Hatch. 
M.A.Oxon, 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (12 S.. 
ii. 471).—The lines in Fielding’s ‘ Amelia’ 
are taken from the Duke of Buckingham’s. 
‘ Rehearsal,’ Act III. se. ii., p. 81 in Arber’s 
reprint. They come at the end of a speech 
of Prince Pretty-man’s, and their correct 
form is :— 

The blackest Ink of Fate, sure, was my Lot. 

And, when she writ my name, she made La _ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


(12 8. ii. 529.) 


I have always heard that the lines 
“Charms and a man I sing,” &c., were- 
written by the late James Kenneth Stephen,. 
author of ‘ Musz Etonenses,’ who died in 
1892. A. GwYTHER. 

Windham Club. 


A Navat Retic or Cuartss I. (12 
ii. 487).—The gun referred to must be one 
that is now in the Rotunda at Woolwich.. 
In the excellent Catalogue of that Museum 
it is noticed as follows :— 

No. 17. A brass demi-Culvering of the time of 

has. J. 
On the chase is a crown with an anehor and a rose, . 
a trident and staff :— 

Carolus Edgari sceptrum stabilivit aquarum. 
Charles established Edgar’s sceptre on the waters... 
On the reinforce the inscription :— 

Mountjoye Earl of Newporte M' Generall. 
And then :— 
John Brown made this xed ANO. 1638. 
Length 9 ft. Calibre44inches Weight 20 cwt. 23 lbs. 

There is no reference in the Catalogue as. 
to its having been in the Park, but I have a. 
note I copied from Col. Cleveland’s * Notes 
on Royal Regiment of Artillery,’ which is :— 

st, and it was 
Gun.” 

The diameter 4°4 inches would make it 
rather less than a 12-pounder. A whole- 
culverin, whose bore varied from 5°20 inches 
to 5°50 inches. was roughly computed an. 
18-pounder. 
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Your correspondent’s account of the ‘the Grosvenor.’ In 1880 he became a mem- 


estimate for engraving guns for a complete 
ship armament is very interesting, but I can 
hardly imagine that estimate to have been 
carried out with over one hundred costly 
annon of this description, all of bronze. 
(Bronze is invariably meant when speaking 
of brass ordnance, as the latter material was 
too soft to be employed by itself for cannon- 
founding.) It rather appears that this 
-gun was a rare and choice example, and placed 


‘in the Park of St. James on account of its | 


high-class workmanship. It is also of a 
suitable size and light enough (only 1 ton) 
to be employed as a gun for land service. 

The Turkish gun that supplanted it (1803) 
in the Park is certainly less historic—and, 
it may be added, very much less artistic. 
What claim to appearance (on account of 
extreme length) it originally possessed, is 
lessened by its having been shortened by at 
least 5 feet at the muzzle. Like most 
‘Eastern weapons, it is uninteresting in 
outline. VictoR FARQUHARSON. 


Sm WILLIAM TRELAWNY, 6TH Bart. (12 8. 
ii. 508).—He became lieutenant R.N. in Sep- 
tember, 1743 ; master and commander, May 
10, 1754; post-captain, April 9, 1756; was 
captain of the Peregrine sloop in 1757. 
(Ch. Court and City Registers, &c.) 
W. R. W. 


Charnock says in ‘ Biographia Navalis’ 
that the first information he has of him is as 
-a lieutenant in September, 1743, and the 
next of April 9, 1756, when he was promoted 
‘to be captain of the frigate Port Mahon. 
He held various commands after that as 
-captain, and in 1766 was appointed Governor 
-of Jamaica, where he died Dec. 11, 1772. 

A. G. KEaty, 
Chaplain, Royal Navy, retired. 


AuTHoR AND TITLE WANTED: Boys’ 
‘Booxs c. 1860 (12 S. ii. 330, 397, 475).— 
William Clark Russell, retiring from the mer- 
‘chant service in 1866, commenced his literary 
areer by writing a tragedy in verse, which 
was produced at the Haymarket Theatre the 
same year (1866), but was not a success. 
Later, becoming a journalist, he contributed 
articles on sea topics to the leading journals. 
In 1868 he served as editor of The Leader, 
and in 1871 he contributed to The Kent 
County News. He, however, soon settled 
-down to writing nautical tales of adventure, 
which was henceforth his chief occupation, 
and in 1875 his first novel, ‘ John Holds- 
worth, Chief Mate,’ appeared, followed in 
1877 by his most popular work, *‘ The Wreck of 


ber of the staff of The Newcastle Chronicle, 
and later for a short time was editor of 
Mayfair. Accepting the offer of a position 
on The Daily Telegraph in 1882, he was a 
regular contributor to that paper, under the 
pseudonym of ‘“‘ A Seafarer,” for about seven 
years. From that time, until his death in 
1911, he seems to have been solely occupied 
with the production of his novels. Further 


information relating to him might be ob- 


gained from the *D.N.B.’ second Supp. 
vol. iii., ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors.’ 

E. E. BARKER. 


This author was a young man of 16 in 
1860, and his first piece of literary work was 
a play, produced at the Haymarket Theatre 
in 1866, which proved a failure. Neither the 
‘“D.N.B. nor Chambers’s ‘ Dictionary of 
English Literature’ mentions the following 
facts: His first novel was published under 
his own name, by Low, in 1867; it was 
in three volumes, and entitled ‘ The Hunch- 
back’s Charge: a Romance.’ A collection 
of criticisms entitled ‘A Book of Authors’ 
appeared from the house of Warne in 1871. 
This also was published with his name on 
the title-page. In 1872 he issued ‘ Per- 
plexity ’ and ‘ The Surgeon’s Secret,’ under 
the pseudonym of Sidney Mostyn, and in 
1873 ‘ Kitty’s Rival’ and ‘ Which Sister ?’ 
In December, 1874, ‘ Jilted ; or, My Uncle’s 
Scheme,’ came out anonymously, as did the 
first edition of ‘John Holdsworth, Chief 
Mate,’ by the author of ‘ Jilted,’ in Sep- 
tember, 1875. The same pseudonym as 
above was again used in 1878 for ‘ Little 
Loo,’ a story of the South Sea, and as late 
as 1891, when he was well known and popu- 
lar, for ‘ Curatica ; or, ‘ Leaves from a Curate’s 
Note-Book.’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


In reply to T. F. D.’s query I find, upon 
the authority of Mr. Marston, that the late 
W. Clark Russell was writing when 23 years 
ofage. Before then he had published works, 
through Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. But 
the first sea story was not issued until 1875, 
and was entitled ‘ John Holdsworth, Chief 
Mate.’ Mr. Russell died in November, 1911. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


GEORGE TURBERVILLE (12 S. ii. 470).— 
T. F. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars ’ gives :-— 
“©1554. George Turbervyll (14), Whitchurch, 
Bristol Dio. Sch. N.C. Fell. 1561-2. Ad studium 
juris. Then Secr. of Embassy to Russia. Author 
of poems.” 
A. R. BayLey. 
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NAMES OF THE Moon (12 S. ii. 429, 478 ; 
iii. 16).—The late Vincent Stuekey Lean in 
his ‘ Collectanea,’ vol. i. p. 385, gives :— 

The harvest moon : that of September. 

The hunter's moon: that of October. 

La luna sole de’ Zingari. 
The reference appears to be Giovanni 
Torriano, ‘ Piazza Universale di Proverbi, or 
a Commonplace of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases’ (It. and Eng.), London, 
1666. 

The last of the three means much the same 
as ‘‘ Macfarlane’s lantern’’ at the second 
reference). For ‘‘ Mac-Farlane’s buat (7.e., 
lantern)” see Scott’s ‘ Waverley,’ 1830 edit., 
vol. ii. p. 75, chap. ix. See also Note 1 on 

In Johnstone’s abridgement of Jamieson’s 
‘Dictionary’ buat is also spelt “‘ bowet ”’ 
and “bowat.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The full moon nearest Sept. 15 is the 
harvest moon; the following moon is the 
hunter’s moon. J. P. 


AuTHORS WANTED (12 S$. ii. 489). 

‘A lie travels round the world while Truth is 

putting on her boots.” 
Is there any evidence of the saying being o 
an earlier date than Mr. Spurgeon, who 
certainly said it some thirty or forty years 
ago? It seems eminently characteristic of 

Godalming. 

(12 S. ii. 509.) 

Mr. ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN will find the 
equivalent of ‘God is on the side of big 
battalions” in one of the letters of Madame 
de Sévigné. Possibly research will over- 
throw her claim to be the first writer to 
make such an obvious remark. 

Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


EMPLOYMENT OF Witp Breasts War- 
FARE (11 S. xii. 140, 186, 209, 463; 12 S. 
i. 74, 94, 311; ii. 454).—The fighting oxen, 
or bakkeleyer, mentioned in Astley’s ‘ Voyages 
and Travels’ (1746) as used by the Hotten- 
tots, were probably a cross between the 
Cape buffalo and ordinary cattle. The 
latter’s chief use is to draw the ponderous 
transport wagon through the desert sands, 
for which as many as sixteen are usually 
required. They possess no fighting qualities 
whatever. The Cape buffalo, on the other 
hand, in his natural state is a peculiarly 
pugnacious creature, and with a very for- 
midable pair of horns which at the lower ends 
are flattened over the frontal bones. He 
can only be approached by a safe shot with 


a good rifle, as he will make straight for e. 
vehicle or human being when he perceives 
either, and do all the mischief he is capable- 
of. I do not think there are any fighting 
oxen in South Africa at the present day. 

N. W. Hi, 


SHEPPARD OR SHEPHERD FAMILY OF Brts- 
WORTH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (12 S. ii. 391,. 
477).—The following is the inscription on a. 
mural tablet in the Parish Church of Blakes- 
ley, near Towcester, Northamptonshire :— 

‘In memory of Samuel Sheppard Esq. of Blis- 
worth in Northamptonshire, Who departed this life- 
Oct. ye 224, 1759. Aged 47 years. e€ was a most 
Affectionate Husband A. Tender Father A good 
Master and Asincere Friend, Who married to his 
last wife Anne second daughter of Sir James Clarke, 
Knt. of East Moulsey in % County of Surrey, who- 
is left to lament his Death, and an only son, Samuel 
Sheppard a minor. 

‘** And near this erg lieth interred the body of 
Lucy Sheppard wife of Mr. John Sheppard of Blis- 
worth And eldest daughter of Lewis Rye Esq.‘of 
this parish and mother to the above Samuel Shep- 
voy Esq. She departed this life June ye 26t: 

758 aged 75 years.” 
F. H. Mentua, Vicar. 

Blakesley Vicarage, Towcester. 


‘ JONATHAN WILD, THE GREAT’ (11 S. ii: 
261; 12 S. ii. 442).—I am much interested in, 
though as yet unconvinced by, the reasons 
given by Mr. J. Paut pre Castro for dis- 
agreeing, from internal evidence, with my 
suggestion of six years since, that He 
Fielding was the hitherto unsuspected author 
of the two articles in Mist’s Weekly Journal 
of June 12 and 19, 1725, within a month of 
Jonathan Wild’s execution at Tyburn, giv- 
ing a satirical account of the notorious thief- 
taker. The late Mr. Andrew Lang—no 
mean critic on such a point—wrote to me, 
after reading my contribution to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
“Aut Henricus, aut Diabolus” ; and, going 
over it again very carefully now, I feel I can- 
not but say the same. 

This much is certain: Fielding was par- 
ticularly well acquainted, when writing ‘ The 
History of the Life of the Late Mr. Jonathan 
Wild The Great,’ with the ins-and-outs of 
Newgate at the time his hero was imprisoned 
there. The knowledge of Blueskin, Jack 
Sheppard’s close associate, shown in Book 
III. chap. xiv., may have been merely tradi- 
tional, for that unworthy was a well-known 
character ; but it is not the same with Roger 
Johnson—“ a very GREAT MAN,” according to 
Fielding, just as Wild was ‘“‘ a great man,” 
according to Mist’s author. The latter, who- 
ever he was, can scarcely but have seen the 
special mention of Johnson and his associa- 
tion with Wild in Parker's Penny Post of 
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May 10, 1725, with other references to their 
association in The British Journal for May 1, 
§, and 22—the last containing an account 
of the thief-taker’s trial, as that of the 29th 
did of his execution. That Fielding, among 
so many imagined characters in ‘ Jonathan 
Wild, the Great,’ should have dealt so strik- 
ingly with this decidedly real one, causes 
me the more to feel that he had a sufficiently 
intimate acquaintance with the criminal 
intelligence of the spring of 1725 to enable 
him to write the Mist articles, and so keenly 
to interest him as to bring him to weave 
certain of his memories of it into his great 
satiric work of many years later, continuing 
therein the line of thought and style of 
argument he had developed in the days 
when he commenced author. 

While on the subject, I may suggest that 
it would be of great interest to collect the 
various references in our literature, bio- 
graphical included, to Fielding’s presentation 
of Wild. I quote one as an example, and 
that from the ‘Croker Papers’ (vol. i. 
p. 340), giving Wellington’s very frank 
opinion of Napoleon Buonaparte as a 
man :— 

“ For my part I could see no magnanimity in a 
lie ; and I confess that I think one who could play 
such tricks but a shabby fellow. I never believed 
in him, and always thought that in the long-run 
we should overtnrow him. He never seemed 
himself at his ease, and even in the boldest things 
he did there was always a mixture of apprehension 
and meanness. I used to call him ‘ Jonathan 
Wild the Great.’....The truth was, he had no 
more care about what was right or wrong, just 
or unjust, honourable or dishonourable, than 
Jonathan, though his great abilities and the great 
stakes he played for threw the knavery into the 
shade.” 

ALFRED F. RosBBINs. 


“'DoNKEY’S YEARS”=A VERY LONG 
Time (12 S. ii. 506).—This is not a new piece 
of slang. I have heard it for at least forty 
years in Wiltshire, though not in —— 


“ ROSALIE ’’ = Bayonet (12 S. ii. 506).— 
The Patron Saint of Bayonne is its first 
bishop, St. Léon, martyr. 

E. 8. Dopcson. 


ForEIGN GRAVES OF BriTIsH AUTHORS, 
&c.: CHURCHILL AND CAMPBELL (12 8S. ii- 
172, 254, 292, 395, 495).—In reply to the 
query raised, inter alia, by Mr. Joun T. 
Pace at the last reference, Faas glad to say, 
Yes. There is a mural monument in St. 
Mary’s Church, Dover, to Charles Churchill, 
the poet. It is fixed on the south wall of 
the church, a little to the east of the door 


on that side (south), and bears the following’ 
inscription :— 

In memory of | ye late celebrated poet | Mr 
Charles Churchill | who died at Boulogne in 
France Altatis 32 and | was buried in y* town |) 
Nov". 1764. 

The rich and great no sooner gone 
But strait a monumental stone 
Inscribed with panegyric lays 
Such fulsome undeserved praise 
The living Blush, the Conscience Dead 
Themselves appall’d that truth is fled 
And can it be that worth like thine 
Should smoulder undistinguished sleep 
At very thought the muses weep 
Forbid it gratitude and Love 
O for a glow like his to prove 
How much regretted Honest Bard 
Accept this shadow of Regard. 
T. Underwood ye 
Impartialist 
Erected June 1769. 

A Line taken | from his Epistle to Hogarth 

At ye sole expense | of ye above T. Underwood 


The above is exactly as I transcribed it from: 
the monument itself, when visiting Dover, . 


1903-4. G, Yarrow Batpock, Major. 
South Hackney, N.E. 


Hotes on Books. 


Journal of the Folk-Song Society, No. 20, being ~ 
the Third and Last Part of Vol. V. (London; 


printed privately for the Members of the - 


Society.) 
THE first group of songs, seven in number, con- 
sists of Narrative and Historical Ballads and 
Ditties. Three versions of ‘ Sir Hugh’ are given, 
all collected in Somerset and by Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp. All three are interesting ; in many places, 
indeed, corrupted into absurdity, but also pre- 
serving the rarer threads of the legend. Thus 
the second version says the little boy saw his 
mother plucking chicken in the Jews’ kitchen— 
a sorcerer’s trick to entice him in; and the first 
version concludes with the mysterious words :— 


All that will shine like any fine gold 
Against the morning sun— 
the remains, as the editor points out, of some 
description of the light which shone from the 
murdered child’s body. Another good song in 
this group, in two versions, is ‘Sir William 
Gower, better known as ‘ William Glen ’—the 
tale of a murderer who brought disaster on his 
ship, and having confessed was cast into the sea. 
Here he is driven to confession by the ghost of an 
innocent man who suffered for the crime—an 
unusual feature. 
Of the four Songs of Country Life and Cus- 


tom, the first was noted down by Mr. Cecil Sharp - 


from the singing of a man of 96, also in Somerset ; 
there is some confusion in it, and the tune in 
part seems to be a variant of ‘ Lochaber no more.’ 


There are three versions of a good carter’s song, . 


songs which, from the 


and three Padstow Ma 
form the most 


point of view of folk-lore, 
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«considerable contribution to this number. Those 
who are interested in the Padstow May per- 
formances or analogous customs should make a 
note of it. The ceremonies are carefully de- 
scribed, and the editor discusses them in a good 
note, with ample references to the literature of 
“the subject, supplying as well an appendix which 
-gives other versions of the songs, and deals with 
the meaning and origin of ‘ Ursula Birdhood.’ 
Miss Broadwood inclines to identify ‘‘ Ursula,” 
according to Schade, with the Earth-mother— 
~the many-named goddess of fertility—and to 


-see in “ Birdhood ” a reminiscence of the *‘ Fliigel- 


haube”’ of Nehalennia or Nerthus, the Earth- 
mother of Northern Europe. The whole essay— 
“though tentative and suggestive—is carefully 


-documented, full of detail, and of real value 


towards the elucidation of an interesting problem. 

The Forfeit Songs include five versions of the 
‘Twelve Days of Christmas,’ ‘A Shoulder of 
Mutton jumped over from France,’ and a singing 


-game, ‘Sir Roger is dead,’ noted down from 


children in Derbyshire. 
Delightful sections are the two composed of 


‘Sailors’ Chanties, collected by Mr. Cecil Sharp 
.and Mr. Harry E. Piggott respectively. Mr. 


Piggott adds to his version of ‘ Rio Grande’ a 
pleasant note upon Mr. John Perring the singer, 
who, after service in the Army and as a sailor, 
became a coal-lumper at Dartmouth, and then, 
~though over sixty years of age, went back to the 
Army again on the outbreak of the War, and is 


-serving at this moment in Home Defence. His 
- gifts and his cleverness as a singer are remarkable. 


Mr. Sharp has noted two versions of the curiously 
charming ‘ Whip Jamboree.’ Mr. Piggott, again, 
has a delightful windlass chanty, ‘ Heave away, 
my Johnny,’ and a hauling chanty, ‘A Handy 


“Ship,’ of which we can easily believe what he tells 


us, that the effect of it when sung is extraordinary. 

The section on Cornish Carols—Mr. Piggott’s 
work also—gives a fresh version of the words of 
the ‘ Cherry-tree Carol’; and on the well-known 
-earol ‘A Virgin Unspotted’ Mr. Frank Kidson 
-contributes a good note which contains a York- 


- shire version of the tune, and the version to be 


found in John Arnold’s ‘Compleat Psalmody,’ 
published in 1750. 

Our readers will gather that we have found 
much that is both curious and valuable in this 
number. It is satisfactory to know that, despite 
the many preoccupations and hindrances occa- 
sioned by the War, this study is still being kept 


- alive and vigorous. 


Obituary. 
FREDERIC BOASE. 
WE have to record—with great regret—the death 


% yet another old and valued correspondent of 


Q.’—Frederic Boase, who died at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea in his 74th year. His name has 


- appeared several times in the volume just con- 


cluded, as a contributor of biographical detail 
for the elucidation of the eighteenth - century 
Army List. Our readers will hardly require to 
be reminded that it is as a student of contem- 
biography, especially as regards the second 

If of the nineteenth century, that Mr. Boase 
was chiefly distinguished. His ‘ Modern English 


Biography’ is, indeed, truly a feat in its ‘kind, 
accomplished as it has been single-handed, and 
in a succinct and telling style of his own. It is 
a permanent memorial of him which will be of 
value as long as the social history of this country 
is of importance to anybody. The original work, 
published between 1892 and 1901, consisted of 
three volumes; and Mr. Boase was at work on a 
supplement of three volumes more, of which the 
first two have already appeared. We are glad to 
learn that the third is so nearly complete that his 
executors will be able to add the last details and 

ublish it. Mr. Boase’s contributions to ‘ N. &Q.’ 

ear witness, however, to a further range of 
interest, principally, though not solely, in biblio- 
graphy and literature proper. By profession he 
was a solicitor, and had been for more than a 
quarter of a century Librarian of the Incorporated 
Law Society in Chancery Lane, a post from which 
he retired in 1903. He was a brother of the Rev. 
C. W. Boase of Exeter College, Oxford. 


GEORGE THOMAS SHERBORN. 


_ WE are sorry to learn that our old corresponden. 
George Thomas Sherborn died on the 3rd inst., at 
the age of 84. By profession he was a monu- 
mental mason, and for many years had charge of 
the monuments in Westminster Abbey. He had 
et natural gifts as a linguist, and had made 
imself a proficient classical student, besides 
reading French, German, and Italian with ease— 
in all these self-taught. The variety of topics on 
which he wrote to us shows that he made this 
facility subserve scholarly interests of no mean 
range, 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EprirorrAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes ard Queries’ *’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top _left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


W. R. W.—The history of the ‘‘ Peccavi”’ pun 
was fully discussed at 11 S. vii. 226, 290; viii. 30 
—the first article being by Mr. Walter Woollcott 
of New York, the two others from the pen of Sir 
W. Lee-Warner. 

Mr. ALan Stewart.—Many thanks. The earlier 
reply was duly received. and appeared at 125. ii. 
537 (Dec. 30). 

CorrIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 6, col. 2, 1. 34, read 
** 1678. Cf.’ not “ of.” 
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(fBOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (WANUARY). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


» ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


‘Old Time Literature, Merkate, Garden 
Books, &c. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


F. MARCHAM, | 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS. or Deeds free on 
application. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 396. 


‘Works in General Literature recently purchased 
from several Libraries: arranged under various 
‘heads: Alpine and Climbing, Education, Eco- 
nomics and Social Questions, English Literature 
{including Shakespeariana), Philosophy, Psychic, 
French, German, Italian, Language, &c., free on 


application. 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will be submitted with pleasure by THE ATHENZUM 
PRESS, who have a wide experience in this branch of 
Printing. 
41 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evmovusos, Lonpon. Telephone: 2120 CenrraL. 


REGINALD ATKINSON, 
97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


‘RARE AND FINE BOOKS—MANUSCRIPTS— 
AUTOGRAPHS—PRINTS—DRAWINGS. 


Americana, Art, Drama, Incunabula and Early Printed 

Books, Folk-lore, Philology, Standard Works in English 

cand Foreign and Gen 
ts, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


‘ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO., 
17 Beaufort Road, Birmingham. 


DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS. 
Speciality—FIRST FDITIONS. 


No. 9 CATALOGUE OF CHOICE COPIES 
FOR COLLECTORS. containing many First Editions 
and Finely Illustrated Works, will — free, to 
any address on receipt of post 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


Rare Books sought for and reported free of any 
expense to customers. 
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American Glossary. 
RICHARD H. THORNTON. 


In Two Volumes. 


This work is commended to the attention of the custodians of 


Public Libraries. 


The price is 30s. net. 


‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang Dictionary, though of 
necessity it includes specimens of vulgar diction. 

The Illustrative Quotations, which are accurately dated, number 
14,000; and of these more than 11,000 belong to the period 
before the Civil War. 


In some instances a word or phrase which might be thought 
purely American is traced to an Elizabethan or Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited.”’—Spectator. 
“It will have a permanent value for the student of philology. 


Aberdeen Press. 
“‘It is the most comprehensive and elaborate work which has yét appeared’ 
in its peculiar field.”—N.Y. World. 
** It is an extensive and valuable work of much research.” —Times. 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, and, in places, as funny as a farce.” 
Standard. 
“It must always prove valuable to philologers who recognize the effectiveness: 
of the historical method.”—Scotsman. 
“Tt is an amazing collection of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms.’” _ 
Daily Express. 
“We find throughout dated instances which show clearly the development of 
Janguage, and give [this] careful and erudite work a status such as is accorded to 
the New English Dictionary.” —Atheneum. 
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